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SENSE AND SENSIBILI 


CHAFTER I. 



F^ov a night of more sleep than she had ex 
Haiianne a\ioke tJit nixt moiximg to the same ton- 
toiousncsB of misery iii which she had Uosed her 
eye** 

rimor encouraged her as much as possible to talk 
of what she felt; ind before bi cakfast w is i tady, they 
had grnt through the subject agun iind a^ain—^with 
the s line steady conYiction uid dfilctionatt counsel on 
2* luioi’b Bide, the s tin impetuous feelings and ^ ai)iiig 
opinions on Mirniinc^i as bclure. Sometimes she 
could btlip\e Will lughby to be as unfoitunxtc and as 
’nnocent as hcisdf, ind at otheis, lost every (onsola* 
iion n the impDSMbilit> oi atquittuig bim. Atone 
moment she wdb ibsoluti Ij mdideient to the observd* 
on of all the woild, at another bhc would seclude 
rnrself from it for everj and at a thud could resibt it 
, nth energy. In one thing, however, slie was uni- 
orin, when it came to the point, in a\oiding, wheie 
t was possible, the presence of Mrs, Jennings, and 
n a determined silene** when obliged to midure It. 
Her beait was hardened against the belief of Mxvi 
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Jenningses entering into her sorrows with any eon}' 
passion. | 

‘‘No, no, no, it cannot he,” she cried; “ she canj 
not feel. Her kindness is not sympathy; her good¬ 
nature is not tenderness. All that she wants is gos¬ 
sip, and she only likes me now because I supply it.” 

Elinor had not needed (his to be assured of the 
injustice to which her sister was often led in her 
opinion of others, by the irritable refinement of hex 
own mind,* and the too gi eat importance placed 
her on the delicacies of a strong sensibility, and tl 
graces of a polished manner. Like half the rest 1 1 , 
the world, if more than half there be that are cl»-ver 
and good, Marianne, with e^iccllent abilities ar * an 
excellent disposition, was neither reasonable nor ckn- 
did. She expected from other people the same 
opiuLons and feelings as her own, and she judged ot 
their motUes b) the immediate elfect of their actions 
on herself. TIius a cireuinstiiiice occurred, while the 
Bisters weie together in their own room after break¬ 
fast, winch sunk the heart of Mis. Jennings still lowei 
in her estimation ; bcruiise, thiougli her own. weak 
ness, it chanced to jirove a source of fresh pain t' 
herself, though Mrs, Jennings was governed in it V 
an impulse of Ihc utmost good-will. 

With a letter in her outstn'tehed hand, and coun¬ 
tenance gaily smiling, from the persuasion of brin^ 
ing comfort, she cnteied their room, saying, 

“ Now, my dear, 1 bring you something that I am 
sure will do you good.” 

Marianne heard enough. In one moment he 

imagination placed before her a letter from Wil« 
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lougbby, full of tenderness and contritioni explana¬ 
tory of all that had passed, satisfactory, conrincing; 
and instantly followed by Willoughby himself, rush¬ 
ing eagerly into the room to enforce, at her feet, by 
the eloquence of his eyes, the assurances of his le^ 
ter. The work of one moment was destroyed by 
the next. The handwiiting of her mother, ncyer till 
then unwelcome, was before her; and, in the acute¬ 
ness of the disappointment which followed such an 
ecstasy of more than hope, she felt as if, till that 
mbtont, she had iieyei suficied. 

«ho ciudty of Mjs. Jtimings no language, within 
hf leadi in her moments of happiest eloquence, 
could have expressed; and now she could reproach 
her only by the tears which streamed from her eyes 
with passionate violence—a reproach, however, so 
entiidy lust on its object, that after many expres¬ 
sions of pitj, she withdrew, still itfemng her to the 
letter fox comfort. But the letter, when she was 
calm enough to read it, brought little comfoit. Wil¬ 
loughby filled every page. Her mothc r, still confi- 
\ lent of then engagement, and relying as warmly as 
^ cr on Ins constancy, »had only been roused by Eh- 
lur^b apphcalion, to cntieat ftom Marianne gieater 
openness towards them both; and this, with such 
tenderness towards her, such affection for Willough¬ 
by, and such a comiction ot their future happiness 
in each other, that she wept with agony thiough the 
whole of It. 

« All her impatience to he at home again now re¬ 
turned ; her mother was dearer to her than ever— 
dealer thiough the \ery excess of her mistaken con- 
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Adcncc in Willoughby, and she was wildly urgent to 
ho gone, iElinur, unable lienelf to determine whe¬ 
ther it woie belter for Munanue to be in London Or 

4 

at Bartfin, oiFerccl no counsel of her own except of 
patience till tlioir mother’s wishes could be known; 
and at length she obtained her histci’s eoii&cnt to 
wait for that knowledge. 

Mrs. Jennings left them earlier than usual; for 
she could not be easy till the Middletons and Pal¬ 
mers wore able to giieve as mueli as lun-self; and 
pijsitivtdy refusing Piinor’s olleicd attendance, went 
out alone for the rest of the morning. Elinor, wilh 
a 'verv heavy heart, owaro of the pam she was going 
to comiimmcate, and peicehing liy Maiiaiiue’s letter 
how ill she had suceceded m lading any f jundation 
for it, then bat down to wiite her mother an aceount 
of whdt had passed, and eiilieat her directions for 
the fuluie; while Marianne, who eaine into the 
drawing-room on ISlrs. Jennings’** going awa}, le- 
mained IKed at tin* table vvheic Elinor vMote, watch¬ 
ing till* advaneement of Jier inn, grieving over her 
for the hardship of sueh a task, and giiev mg slilL 
more fondly over its elfeet on her mother. / 

III this maiiuer they had continued about a quart 
ter of an hour, when Maiiniinc, vvIjmsc nerves coul' 
not then bear au) sudden noise, wa^ ^ aitled by a my 
at the door. 

“ Who can this he ?” cried Elinor, ‘‘ So early too 
1 Ihnught we Itad boon side.” 

Maiianne moved to the window.— 

“ It ifi Colonel Bi.mdon !’’ s.ud bhe, with vexation 
“ Wc are never safe from 
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** He will not come in, as Mrs* Jennings is from 
home.” 

“ I will not trust to that,” retreating to her own 
room. “ A man who has nothing to do with hia own 
time has no conscience in his intrusion on that of 
others,” 

The event proved her conjecture right, though it 
was founded on injustice and Ihror, for Colonel Bran¬ 
don did come in; and Elinor, who was convinced 
that solicitude for Marianne brought him tliithcr,and 
who aaw that solicitude in his diaturhed and melan¬ 
choly look, and in his anxious though brief inquiry 
after her, could not forgive her sister for esiceining 
him so lightly. • 

“ I met Mrs. Jennings in Bonil-strcet,” said he, 
after the first salutation, “ and slie encouraged me to 
come on; and I was the more easily encouraged, be¬ 
cause I thought it prohahle that I might find you 
alone, which I was very desirous of doing. My ob¬ 
ject—my w'ish—my sole wish in desiring it—I hope, 
I believe it is—is to be a means of giving comfort • 
—no, I must not say comfort—not present comfort— 
but conviction, lasting conviction to your sister’ 
mind. My regard for her, for yourself, for your mo¬ 
ther—will j' i allow mo to prove it, by relating some 
cireuinstane'which nothing but a verj sincere re¬ 
gard—^nollii ig hut an earnest desire of being use¬ 
ful-. i tbink I am justified—though where so 

many hours have been spent in convincing myself 
that I am right, is there not some reason to fear I 
may he wrong ? ” He stopped. 

** I understand you,” said Elinor, “ You have 
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something to tell me of Mr. Willoughbyi that will 
open his character farther. Your telling it will bO 
the greatest act of friendship that can be shown 
Marianne. My gratitude will be insured immedi¬ 
ately by any information tending to that end, and 
hers must be gained by it in time. Fray, pray let 
me hear it.” 

** You shalland^Ho be brief, when I quitted 
Barton last October,—but this will give you no 
idea—<1 must go farther back. You will iind me a 
very awkward narrator, Miss Dashwood; I hanlly 
know where to begin. A short account of myself, 
I believe, will be necessary, and it shall be a short 
one. On such a subject,” sighing heavily, ** 1 con 
fiave little temptation to be diffuse.” 

He stopped a moment for recollection, and then, 
with another sigh, went on. 

You have probably entirely forgotten a conver¬ 
sation—(it is not to be supposed that it could make 
any impression on you)—a conversation between us 
one evening at Barton Park—^It was the evening -of 
a dance—^in which I alluded to a lady 1 had once 
known, as resembling, in some measure, your sister 
Marianne.” 

Indeed,” answered Elinor, ** I have not forgotten 
it.” He looked pleased by this remembrance, and 
added, 

** If I am not deceived by the uncertainty, the 
partiality of tender recollection, there is a very strong 
resemblance between them, as well in mind as per¬ 
son—the same warmth of heart, the same eagerness 
of fancy and spirits. This lady was one of my 
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learest relationi, an orphan from her infancy, and 
iuder the guardianship of my father. Our ages “were 
learly the same, and from our earliest years we 
were playfellows and friends. I cannot remember 
the time when 1 did not loTe Eliza; and my affec¬ 
tion for her, as we grew up, was such, as perhaps, 
Judging from my present forlorn and cheerless gra¬ 
vity, you might think me incapable of having ever 
felt. Hers, for me, was, I believe, fervent as the 
iLttachment of your sister to Mr. 'NYilloughby, and it 
was, though from a different cause, no less unfortu¬ 
nate. At seventeen she was lost to me for ever. She 
was married—married against her inclination to my 
brother. Her fortune was large, and our family 
estate much encumbered. And this, 1 fear, is aU 
that can he said for the conduct of one who was at 
once her uncle and guardian. My brother did not 
deserve her; he did not even love her. I had hoped 
that her regard for me would support her under any 
difficulty, and Isr some time it did;—^but at last the 
misery of her situation, for she experienced great un- 
kindness, overcame all her resolution, and though 

she had promised me that nothing-hut how 

blindly I relate! I have never told you bow this was 
brought on. We were within a few hours of eloping 
together for Scotland. The treachery, or the folly, of 
my cousin’s maid betrayed us. 1 was banished «to 
the house of a relation far distant, and she was al¬ 
lowed no liberty, no society, no amusement, till my 
father's point was gained, I had depended on her 
fortitude too far, and the blow was a severe one—- 
hut bad hex marriage been happy, so young as 1 then 
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waSf a few months must have reconciled me to it, or 
at least I should not have now to lament it. This, t 
however, was not the case. My brother had no re¬ 
gard for her; his pleasures were not what they ought 
to have been, and from the first he treated her un¬ 
kindly. The consequence of this, upon a mind so 
young, so lively, so Inexporicnced as Mrs. Brandon’s, 
was but too natural. She resigned herself at first to 
all the misery of her situation; and happy had it 
been if she had not lived to overcome those regrets 
which the remembrance of me occasioned. But can 
we wonder that with such a husband to provoke in¬ 
constancy, and without a friend to advise or restrain 
her, (for my father liTed only a few months after their 
marriage, and 1 was with my regiment in the East 
Indies,) she should fall? Had 1 remained in England, 
perhaps—^but I meant to promote the happiness of 
both by removing from her for years, and for that pur¬ 
pose had procured my exchange. The shock which 
her marriage had given me,” he co^nued in a voice 
of great agitation, ** was of trifiing weight—was no¬ 
thing—to what I felt when I heard, about two yeai*8 
afterwards, of her divorce. It Tvas that which threw 
this gloom,—even now the recollection of what I 
suffered—” 

He could say no more, and rising hastily walked 
for a few minutes about the room. Elinor, affected 
by his relation, and still more by his distress, could 
not speak. He saw her concern, and coming to her, 
took her hand, pressed it, and kissed it with grateful 
respect. A few minutes more of silent exertion ena¬ 
bled him to proceed with composure. 
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It wxH nearly three years after this unhappy 
^ peried before I returned to England. My first care^ 
when I did arriye, was of course to seek for her; but 
the search was as fruitless as it was melancholy. 1 
could not trace her beyond her first seducer, and there 
was every reason to fear that she had removed from, 
him only to sink deeper in a life of aim Her legal 
allowance was not adequate to her fort&e, nor suffi¬ 
cient for her comfortable maintenance, and 1 learnt 
from my brother that the power of receiving it had 
been made over some months before to another per¬ 
son. He imagined, and calmly could he imagine it, 
that her extravagance and consequent distress had 
obliged lier to dispose of it for some immediate relief. 
At last, however, and after I had been six months in 
England, 1 did find her. Regard for a former seiv 
vant of my own, who had since failen into misfortune, 
carried me to visit him in a spunging-house, where 
he was confined for debt; and there, in the same 
house, under a sj^ilar confinement, was my unfor¬ 
tunate sister. So altered—so faded—^wom down by 
acute suffering of every kind 1 hardly could I believe 
the melancholy and sickly figure before me, to be the 
remains of the lovely, blooming, healthful girl, on 
whom I had once doateh. What I endured in so be¬ 
holding her—^but 1 have no right to wound your 
feelings by attempting to describe it—'I have pained 
you too much already. That she was, to all appear^ 
ance, in the last stage of a coneumption, was— yes, 
in such a situation it was my greatest comfort. Life 
could do nothing for her, beyond giving time for a 
better preparation for death; and that was given. I 
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8aw her placed in comfortable lodgings, and under 
proper attendants; I visited her every day during the 
rest of her short life; I tras with her in her last* 
moments.” 

Again he stopped to recover himself; and Elinor 
' spoke her feelings in an exclamation of tender con* 
cem at the fate of his unfortunate friend. 

Your sHtr, I hope, cannot be offended,” said he, 
by the resemblance I have fancied between her and 
' my poor disgraced relation. Their fates, their for¬ 
tunes cannot be the same; and had the natural sweet 
disposition of the one been guarded by a firmer mind, 
or a happier marriage, she might have been all that 
you will live to see the other he. But to what does 
all this lead ? I seem to have been distressing you 
for nothing. «Ah! Miss Dashwood—a subject such 
as this—^untouched for fourteen years—^it is dan¬ 
gerous to handle it at all! 1 will be more collected 
—•more concise. She left to my care her only child, 
a little girl, the offspring of her first guilty connec¬ 
tion, who was then about three years old. She loved 
the child, and had always kept it with her. It was 
a valued, a precious trust to me; and gladly would 
I have discharged it in the strictest sense, by watch¬ 
ing over her education mj’seir, had the nature of our 
situations allowed it; but I had no family, no home; 
and my little Eliza was therefore placed at school. 

. saw her there whenever I could, and after the 
aeath of my brother, (which happened about five 
years ago, and which left to me the poBsession of 
the family property,) she frequently visited me at 
Delaford. I called her a distant relation; but I am 
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well aware that I have in general been suspected of 
a much nearer connexion with her. It is now three 
years ago, (she had just reached her fourteenth year^jT 
that I removed her from school, to place her under 
the care of a very respectable woman, residing in 
Dorsetshire, who had the charge of four or five other 
girls of about the same time of life; and for twe 
years I had every reason to be pl||H||d with her 
situation. But last February, almon^Pnrelvemonth 
back, she suddenly disappeared, I had allowed heri 
(imprudently, as it has since turned out,) at her 
earnest desire, to go to Bath with one of her young 
friends, who was attending her father there for his 
health, 1 knew him to be a very good sort of man, 
and I thought well of his daughter—^better than she 
deserved, for, with a most obstinate and ill-judged 
secrecy, she would tell nothing, would give no clue, 
though she certainly knew all. He, her father, a 
well-meaning, hut not a quick-sighted man, could 
really, I believe, give no information; for he had 
been generally confined to the house, while the girls 
were ranging over the town and making what ac¬ 
quaintance they chose; and he tried to convince me, 
as thoroughly as he was convinced himself, of his 
daughter’s being entirely unconcerned in the busi- 
nesB. In short, I could learn nothing hut that she 
was gone ; all the rest, for eight long months, was 
left to conjecture. What I thought, what 1 feared, 
may be imagined; and what I su^red too,” 

** Good heavens! ” cried Elinor, ** could it be! 
could Willoughby!”— 

The first news that reached me of her,” he eon- 
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tinued, ** came in a letter from herself, last October. 
It was forwarded to me from Delaford/ and I re¬ 
ceived it on the very morning of our intended party 
to Whitwell; and this was the reason of my leaving 
Barton so suddenly, winch 1 am sure must at the 
time have appeared strange to everybody, and which 
I believe gave offence to some. Little did Mr. WIN 
loughby imiri|A|, I suppose, when his looks censured 
me for incivnly in breaking up the party, that 1 was 
called away to the relief of one whom he had made 
poor, and miserable ; but had he known it, what 
would it have availed ? Would he have been less 
gay or less happy in the smiles of your sister P No, 
he had already done that which no man who can 
feel for another would do. He had left the girl 
whose youth and innocence he had seduced, in a 
situation of the utmost distress, with no creditable 
home, no help, no friends, ignorant of his address! 
He had left her, promising to return; he neither 
returned, nor wrote, nor relieved her.” 

** This is beyond everything!” exclaimed Elftior. 

** His character is now before you—expensive, dissi¬ 
pated, and worse than both. Knowing all this, as 
I have now known it many weeks, guess what I 
must have felt on seeing your sister as fond of him 
as ever, and on being assured that she was to marry 
him; guess what I must have felt for all your sakes. 
When 1 came to you last week and found you alone, 

I came determined to know the truth, though irre¬ 
solute what to do when it was known. My beha¬ 
viour must have seemed strange to you then; but 
now you will comnrehend it. To suffer you all to • 
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be 80 deceived; to see jour sister—but what could 
I do ? I had no hope of interfering w'ith succeBS ^ 
and sometimes I thought your sister^s influence might 
yet reclaim him. But now, after such dishonourable 
usage, who can tell what were his designs on her ? 
Whatever they may have been, however, she may 
nOw, and hereafter she doubtless will, turn with 
gratitude towards her own condition,||||pn she com¬ 
pares it with that of iny poor Eliza, she consi¬ 
ders the wretched and hopeless situation of tliis poor 
girl, and pictures her to herself, with an affection for 
him as strong, still as strong as her owm, and with 
a mind tormented hy self-reproach, which must at¬ 
tend her through life. Surely this comparison must 
have its use with her. She will feel her own sufter- 
ings to be nothing. They proceed from no miscon¬ 
duct, and can bring no disgrace. On the contrarj^, 
every friend must be made still more her friend hy 
them. Concern for her unhappiness, and respect for 
her fortitude under it, must strengthen every attach¬ 
ment. Use your owm discretion, however, in com¬ 
municating to her what I hfive told you. You must 
know best what will be its offect; but had I not 
seriously and from my heart believed it might be of 
service, might lessen regrets, I would not have 
suffered myself to trouble you with this account of 
my family afHictious, with a recital which may seem 
to ha\'« been intended to raise myself at the expense 
of others.” 

Elinor’s thanks followed tliis speech with grateful 
earnestness; attended too with the assurance of her 

B VOL. II. 
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expeeting material advantage to Marianne, from the 
communication of what had passed. 

I have been more pained,” said she, ** by her en¬ 
deavours to acquit him than by all the rest; for it 
irritates her mind more than tiie most perfect convic¬ 
tion of his unworthiness can do. Now, though at 
first she will suffer much, I am sure she will soon be¬ 
come easier. Have you,” she continued, after a short 
silence, “ everlseen Mr. Willoughby since you left him 
at Barton P” 

“ Yes,” he replied gravely, once I have. One 
meeting was unavoidable.” 

Elinor, startled by his manner, looked at him an¬ 
xiously, saying, 

“ What! have you met him to—” 

I could meet him in no other way. Eliza had 
confessed to me, tiiough most reluctantly, the name of 
her lover; and when he returned to town, which was 
within a fortnight after myself, we met by appoint¬ 
ment, ho to defend, I to punish his conduct. We 
returned uuwounded, and the meeting, therefore, 
never got abroad.” 

Elinor sighed over the fancied necessity of this; 
hut to a man and a soldier, she presumed not to cen¬ 
sure it. . 

Such,” said Colonel Brandon, after a pause, ''has 
been the unhappy resemblance between the fate of 
mother and daughter! and so imperfectly have I dis¬ 
charged my trust! ” 

^‘Is she still in town P” 

No; as soon as she recovered from her lying-in, 
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for I found her near her delivery, I removed her and 
her child into the country, and there she remainR*’ 
Recollecting, soon afterwards, that he wns proba¬ 
bly dividing Elinor from her sister, he put an end to 
his visit, receiving from her again the same grateful 
acknowledgments, and leaving her full of compassion 
imd esteem for him. 


CHAPTER II. 


When the particulars of this conversation were re¬ 
peated by Miss Dashwood to her sister, as they very 
soon were, their effect on her was not entirely such 
as the former had hoped to see. Not that Marianne 
appeared to distrust the truth of any part of it, for 
she listened to it all with the most steady and sub¬ 
missive attention, made neither objection nor remark, 
attempted no vindication of Willoughby, and seemed 
to show by her tears ^lat she felt it to be impossible. 
But though this behaviour assured Elinor that the 
conviction of his guilt was carried home to her mind ; 
though she saw with satisfaction the effect of it, in 
her no longer avoiding Colonel Brandon when he 
called, in lier speaking to him, even voluntarily speak¬ 
ing, with a kind of compassionate respect, and though 
saw her spirits less violently irritated than before; 
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•fae did not see her less TTtetched. Her mind did be¬ 
come settled, but it was settle in a gloomy dejection. 
She felt the loss of Willoughby's character yet more 
heavily than she had felt the loss of bis heart; his 
seduction and desertion of Miss Williams, the misery 
of that poor girl, and the doubt of what his designs 
might once have been on herself, preyed altogether 
so much on her spirits, that she could not bring her¬ 
self to speak of what she felt even to Elinor; and 
brooding over her sorrows in silence, gave more pain 
to her sister than could have been communicated by 
the most open and mosAfrequent confession of them. 

To give the feelings or the language of Mrs. Dash- 
wood on receiving and answering Elinor's letter, 
would be only to give a repetition of what her daugh¬ 
ters had already felt and said; of a disappointment 
hardly less painful than Marianne's, and an indigna¬ 
tion even greater than Elinor's. Long letters from 
her, quickly succeeding each other, arrived to tell all 
that she suffered and thought; to express her anxious 
solicitude for Marianne, and entreat she would bear 
up with fortitude under this misfortune. Bad indeed 
must the nature of Marianne’s affliction he, when 
her mother could talk of fortitude! mortifying and 
humiliating must be the origin .of those regrets, which 
she could wish her not to indulge ! 

Against the interest of her own individual comfort, 
Mrs. Dashwood had determined that it would be bet¬ 
ter for Marianne to be anywhere at that time, than 
at Barton, where everything within her view would 
be bringing back the past in the strongest and most 
afflicting manner^ by constantly placing Willoughby 
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before her, such as she had always seen him there. 
She recommended it to her daug^hters, therefore, by 
all means not to shorten their visit to Mrs. Jennings; 
the length of which, though never exactly fixed, had^ 
been expected by all to comprise at least five or six 
weeks. A variety of occupations, of objects, and of 
company, which could not be procured at Barton, 
would be inevitable there, and might yet, she hoped, 
cheat Marianne, at times, into some interest beyond 
herself, and even into some amusement, much as the 
idea of both might now be spumed by her. 

From all danger of seeing Willoughby again, her 
mother considered her to be at least equally safe in 
town as in the country, since his acquaintance must 
now be dropped by all who called themselves her 
friends. Design could never bring them in each 
other’s way j negligence could never leave them ex¬ 
posed to a surprise; and chance had less in its favour 
in the crowd of London than even in the retirement ^ 
of Barton, where it miglit force him before her while 
paying that visit at Alienham on his marriage, which 
Mrs. Dashwood, from foreseeing at first as a pro¬ 
bable event, had brought herself to expect as a cer¬ 
tain one. 

She had yet another reason for wishing her chil¬ 
dren to remain where they were; a letter from her 
son-in-law had told her that he and his wife were to 
be in town before the middle of February, and she 
judged it right that they should sometimes see their 
brother. 

Marianne had promised to he guided by her mo¬ 
ther’s opinion, and she submitted to it therefore 
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without opposition, though it prored perfectly differ-' 
ent from what she wished and expected, though she 
felt it to be entirely wrong, formed on mistaken 
grounds, and that by requiring her longer continu¬ 
ance in London it deprived her of the only possible 
alleviation of her wretchedness, the personal sym¬ 
pathy of her mother, and doomed her to such society 
and such scenes as must prevent her ever knowing 
a moment’s rest. 

But it was a matte9bf great consolation to her, 
that what brought evil to herself would bring good to 
her sister; and Elinor, on the other hand, suspecting 
that it would not be in her power to avoid Edward 
entirely, comforted herself by Uiinking, that though 
their longer stay would therefore militate against her 
o^ra happiness, it would be better for Marianne than 
an immediate return into Devonsliire. 

Her carefulness in guarding her sister from ever 
* hearing Willoughby’s name mentioned, was not 
thrown away. Marianne, though without knowing 
it herself, reaped all its advantage; for neither Mrs. 
Jennings, nor Sir John, nor even Mrs. Palmer her¬ 
self, ever spoke of him before her. Efinor wished 
that the same forbearance could have extended to- 
waids hepaelf, but that was impossible, and she was 
obliged to listen day after day to the indignation of 
them ail. 

Sir John could not have thought it possible. A 
man of whom he had always had such reason to 
think well! Such a good-natured fellow! He did 
not believe there was a bolder rider in England! It 
was an unaccountable businesB. He wished him at 
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the devil vrith all his heart. He would not spealT' 
another word to him, meet him where he might, for 
all the world! No, hot if it were to he by the side of 
Barton covert, and they were kept waiting for two 
hours together. Such a scoundrel of a fellow! such 
a deceitful dog! It was only the last time they met 
that he had offered him one of Folly’s puppies! and 
this was the end of it!” 

Mrs. Palmer, in her way, was equally angry. 
** She was determined to drqp his acquaintance im¬ 
mediately, and she was very thankful that she had 
never been acquainted with him at all. She wished 
with all her heart illombe Magna was not so near 
Cleveland; but it did not signify, for it was a great 
deal too far of? to visit; she hated him so much that 
she was resolved never to mention his name again, 
and she should tell everybody she saw, how good- 
for-nothing he was.” 

The rest of Mrs. Palmer’s sympathy was shown in 
procuring all the particulars in her power of the ap¬ 
proaching marriage, and communicating them to Eli¬ 
nor. She could soon tell at what coachmaket’s the 
new carriage was building, by what painter Mr. 
Willoughby's .portrait was drawn, and at what ware¬ 
house Miss Grey’s clothes might he seen. 

The calm and polite unconcern of Lady Middleton 
on the occasion was a happy relief to Elinor’s spirits, 
oppressed as they often were by the clamorous kind¬ 
ness of the others. . It was a great comfort to her to 
be sure of exciting no interest in one person at least 
among their circle of friends; a great comfort to know 
that there was one who would meet her without feel- 
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ling any curiosity after particulars^ or any anxiety for 
her sister’s health. 

Every qualification is raised at times, by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the moment, to more than its real 
value; and she was sometimes worried down by offi¬ 
cious condolence to rate good-breeding as more indis¬ 
pensable to comfort than good-nature. 

Lady Middleton expressed her sense of the affair 
about once every day, or twice, if the subject oc¬ 
curred very often, by saying, It is very shocking 
indeed!” and by the means of this continual though 
gentle vent, was able not only to see the Miss Dash- 
woods from the first;,without the smallest emotion, 
but very soon to see them without recollecting a 
word of the matter; and having thus supported the 
dignity of her own sex, and spoken her decided 
censure of what was wrong in the other, she thought 
herself at liberty to attend to the interest of her own 
assemblies^ and therefore determinejl (though ra¬ 
ther against the opinion of Sir John), as Mrs. Wil¬ 
loughby would at once be a woman of elegance and 
fortune, to leave her card with her as soon as she 
maiTied. 

Colonel Brandon’s delicate^ unobtrusive inquiries 
were never unwelcome to Miss Dashwood. He had 
abundantly earned the privilege of intimate discus¬ 
sion of her sister’s disappointment, by the friendly zeal 
with which he had endeavoured to soften it, and they 
a^ays conversed with confidence. His chief reward 
for the painful exertion of disclosing past sorrows and 
present humiliations, was given in the pitying eye 
with which Marianne sometimes observed Mm, and 
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the N^ntlenesB of her voice Mrhenever (though it 4id 
not often happen) she was obliged, or could oblige 
herself to speak to him* These assured him that his 
exertion had produced an increase of good-will to¬ 
wards himself, and these gave Elinor hopes of its* be¬ 
ing farther augmented hereafter; but Mrs* Jennings, 
who knew Nothing of all this—^who knew only that 
the Colonel continued as grave as ever, and that she 
could neither prevail on liim to make the offer him¬ 
self, nor copmission her to make it for him—began at 
the end of two days to think that, instead of Mid¬ 
summer, they would not be married till Michaelmas, 
and by the end of a week that it would not be a 
match at all. The good understanding between the 
Colonel and Miss Dashwood seemed rather to declare 
that the honours of the mulberry-tree, the canal, and 
the yew arbour, would all be made over to her $ and 
Mrs. Jennings had for some time ceased to think at 
all of Mr. Ferrars. 

Early in February, within a fortnight from the re¬ 
ceipt of Willoughby’s letter, Elinor had the painful 
office of informing her sister that he was married. 
She had taken care to have the intelligence conveyed 
to herself, as soon as 4 known that the ceremony 
was over, as she was desirous tliat Marianne should 
not receive the ffirst notice of it from the public pa¬ 
pers, which she saw her eagerly examining every 
morning. 

She received the news with resolute composu^lg 
made no observation on it, and at first shed no tears; 
but after a short time they would burst out, wd for 
the rest of the day she was in a state harffiy ksa 
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pitiable than when she first learnt to expect tfas 
event. 

The Willoughbys left town as soon as they were 
married; and Elinor now hoped, as there could be 
no danger of her seeing either of them, to preyail on 
her sister, who had never yet left the house since the 
blow first fell, to go out again by degrees as she had 
done before. 

About this time, the two Miss Steeles, lately a]> 
lived at their cousin’s house in Bartlett’s .Buildings, 
Holbom, presented themselves again before their 
more grand relations in Conduit and Berkley s^eet, 
and were welcomed by them all with great coidi* 
ality. 

Elinor only was sorry to see them. Their presence 
always gave her pain, and she hardly knew how to 
make a very gracious return to the overpowering de* 
light of Lucy in finding her still in town. 

I should have been quite disappointed if I had 
not found you here Hill,** said she repeatedly, with 
a strong emphasis on the word. ** But 1 always 
thought I should. I was almost sure you would not 
leave London yet awhile; though you told me, you 
know, at Barton, that you should not atay above a 
month. But 1 thought, at the time, that you would 
most likely change your mind when it came to the 
point. It would have been such a great pity to have 
away before your brother and sister came. 
j|pi now to be sure you will be in no hurry to be 
gone. I am amaxingly glad you did not keep to 
pour word,** 

Elinor perfectly understood her, and was forced 
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to DBo all her self-ebinmand to make it appear that 
she did noU 

“ Well, my defer,” said Mrs. Jennings, ** and how 
did you travel ?” 

** Kot in the stage, I assure you,” replied Miss 
Steele, with quick exultation; we catne post all 
the \<ray, and had a very smart beau to attend us. 
Dr. Davies was coining to town, and so we thought 
weM join him in a post-chaise 5 and he behaved very 
genteelly, and paid ten or twelve shillings more than 
we did,” 

<‘Oh, oh!” cried Mrs. Jennings; “very pretty, 
Indeed! and the Doctor is a single man, 1 warrant 
you.” 

There now,” said Miss Steele, affectedly sim** 
pering; “ everybody laughs at me so about the Doc¬ 
tor, and I cannot think why. My cousins say they 
are sure I have made a conquest; but for my patt 
I declare I never think about him from one hour^s 
end' to another. * Lord ! here comes your beau, 
Nancy,’ my cousin said t'other day, when she saw 
him crossing the street to the house. ^ My beau, 
indeed!’ said I —* 1 cannot think who you mean* 
The Doctor is no beaa of mine.’ ” 

“ Ay, ay, that is very pretty talking—but it won’t 
do—^the Doctor is the man, I see.” 

“No, indeed!” replied her cousin, with affected 
earnestness, “ and I beg you will contradict 
you ever hear it talked of.” 

Mrs. Jennings directly gave her the gratifying'SF* 
iurance that she certainly would not, and Miss Bteele 
was made completely happy. 
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“ I suppose you will go and stay with your brother 
and sister. Miss Dashwood, when they come to town/* 
said Lucy, returning, after a cessation of hostile hintSi 
to the charge. 

No, I do not think we shalL” 

** Oh, yes, I dare say you will,” 

Elinor would not humour her by farther opposi¬ 
tion. 

** What a charming thing it is that Mrs. Oashwood 
can spare you both for so long a time together!” 

Long a time, indeed!” interposed Mrs. Jennings* 
Why, their visit is but just begun I” 

Lucy was silenced. 

I am sorry we cannot see your sister, Miss Dash- 
wood,” said Miss Steele. ** I am sorry she is not 
wellfor Marianne had left the room on their 
arrival. 

** You are very good. My sister will be equally 
sorry to miss the pleasure of seeing you ; but she 
has been very much plagued lately with nervous 
headaches, which make her unfit for company or 
conversation.” 

Oh, dear, that is a great pity! but such old 
friends as Lucy and me !—!• think she might see 
us; and I am sure we would not speak a word.” 
Elinor, with great civility, declined the proposal. 
Her sister was perhaps laid down upon the bed, or 
h^er dressing gown, and therefore not able to come 

if that’s all,” cried Miss Steele, “we can 
just as well go and see her” 

Elinor began to find this impertinence too much 
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for her temper; but she was saved the trouble of 
checking it, by Lucy’s sharp reprimand, which noW| 
as on many occasions, though it did not give much 
sweetness to. the manners of one sister, was of advan* 
tage in governing those of the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


After some opposition, Marianne yielded to her 
slstei^s entreaties, and consented to go out with her 
End Mrs. Jennings one morning for half an hour. 
She expressly conditioned, however, for paying no 
visits, and would not do more than accompany them 
ta Gray’s in Sackville-street, where Elinor was car¬ 
rying on a negotiation for the exchange of a few 
old-fashioned jewels of her mother. 

When they stopped at the door, Mrs. Jennings 
recollected that there wag a lady at the other end of 
the street, on whom sl^e ought to call; and as she 
had no business at Gray’s, it was resolved, that while 
her young friends transacted theirs, she should pay 
her visit, and return for them. 

Oil ascending the stairs, the Miss Daahwoo^ 
found BO many people before them in the room, 
there was not a person at liberty to attend to thsH 
orders; and they were obliged to wait. All that. 
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could l>e done was, to sit down, at that end of the 
counter which seemed to promise the quickest suc¬ 
cession ; one gentleman only was standing there, 
and it is probable that Elinor was not without hopes 
of exciting his politeness to a quicker despatch. But 
the correctness of his eye, and tbe delicacy of his 
taste, proved to be beyond his politeness. He was 
giving orders for a toothpirk-case for himself, and 
till its size, shape, and ornaments were determined, 
—«all of which, after examining and debating for a 
quarter of an hour over every loothpick-case in the 
shop, were finally arranged by his own inventive 
fancy,—^he had no leisure to bestow any other at¬ 
tention on the two ladies, than what was comprised 
in three or four very broad stares; a kind of notice 
which served to imprint on Elinor the remembrance 
of a person and face of strong, natural, sterling in# 
significance, though adorned in the first style of 
fashion. 

Marianne was spared from tbe troublesome feel¬ 
ings of contempt and resentment, on this imperti¬ 
nent examination of their features, and on tbe pup¬ 
pyism of his manner in deciding on all the different 
horrors of the different toothpick-cases presented to 
his inspection, by remaining^ unconscious of .it all; 
for she was as well able to collect her thoughts 
within herself, and be as ignorant of what was pass¬ 
ing around hi^, in Mr* Gray’s shop, as in her own 
"*^-room. ^ 

last the affair was decided. The ivory, the 
an4 the pearls, all received their appointment, 
and the gentleman having named the last day on 
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which his existence could be continued without the 
possession of the toothpick-caso, drew on his gloTes 
with leisurely care, and bestowing another glance on 
the Miss Dashwoods, but such a one as seemed 
rather to demand than express admiration, walked 
off with a happy air of real conceit and affected 
indifference. 

Elinor lost no time in bringing her business for- 
ward, and was on the point of concluding it, when 
another gentleman presented himself at her side. 
She turned her eyes towards his face, and found 
him with some surprise to be her brother. 

Their affection and pleasure in meeting was just 
enough to make a rery creditable appearance in 
Mr. Gray’s shop. John Dashwood was really far 
from being sorry to see his sisters again; it rather 
^aye them satisfaction; and his inquiries after their 
mother were respectful and attentiye. 

Elinor found that be and Fanny had been in town 
two days. 

** 1 wished yery much to call upon you yesterday,” 
said he, but it was impossible, for we were obliged 
to take Harry to see the wil<j^ beasts at Exeter Ex« 
change: and we spent the rest of the day with Mrs. 
Ferrara. Harry was yastly pleased. This morning ^ 
1 had fully intended to^call on yon, if I could poa- 
sibly find a spare half-hour, but one has c^ways bo 
much to do on first coming to town|||[« I am come 
here to bespeak Fanny a seal. But to*morruw,X 
think 1 lhall certainly he able to call in 
street, and he introduced to your friend Mrs. JelH 
sings. I understand she is a woman of yery goq4 
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fortune. And the Middletons too, you must intro¬ 
duce me to them. As my mother-in-law^s relations, 
I shall he happy to show them every respect. They 
are eitcellent neighbours to } ou in the country, 1 
understand.” 

<< Excellent indeed. Their attention to our com¬ 
fort, their fnendliness in every particular, is more 
than I can express.” 

X am extremely glad to hear it, upon my word; 
extremely glad indeed. But so it ought to be; they 
are people of large fortune, they ase related to you, 
and every civility and accommodation Uiat can serve 
to make your situation pleasant, might be reasonably 
expected. And so you are most comfortably settled 
in your little cottage, and want for nothing! Edward 
brought us a most charming account of the place; 
the most complete thing of its kind, he said, that ever 
was, and you all seemed to enjoy it beyond anything. 
It was a great satisfaction to us to hear it, I assure 
you,” 

Elinor did feel a little ashamed of her brother; 
and was not sorry to be spared the necessity of au- 
Bwering him, by the arrivd of Mrs. JenningB*B ser¬ 
vant, who came to tell her that his mistress waited 
for them at the door. ^ 

Mr. Dashwood attended them down stairs, was in¬ 
troduced to Mrs. Jennings at the door of her carriage, 
and repeating^liis hope of being able to call on them 
next day, took leave. 

BUis visit was duly paid. He came with a pretence 
l^an apology from their sister-in-law, for not coming 
too; ^^but she was so much engaged with her mu- 
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{hoFf that really she had no leisure for goin^ any¬ 
where.” Mrs. JcimlngB, however, assured him*dl- 
r^ctly, that she should not stand upon ceremony, for 
they were all coiisine, or something like it, and she 
should certainly wait on Mrs. J'ohn Dashwood very 
soon, and bring her sisters to see her. His manners 
to tkem^ though calm, were perfectly kind ; to Mrs. 
Jennings, most attentively civil; and on Colonel 
Brandon’s'eominginsoon after himself, he eyed him 
with a curiosity which seemed to say, .that he only 
wanted to know him to rich, to be equally civil to 
him. 

After staying with them half an hour, he asked Ell- 
^nor to walk with him to Conduit-street, and introduce 
..nim to Sir John and Lady Middleton. The weather 
was remarkably fine, and she readily consented. As 
soon as they were out of the house, his inquiries 
began. 

** Who is Colonel Brandon P Is he a man of for¬ 
tune P” 

Yes 5 be has very good property in Dorsetshire.” 
am glad of it. He seems a most gentlemanlike 
man; and 1 think, Elinor, I may, congratulate you on 
the prospect of a very respectable establishment in 
life.” 

“ Me, brother-—-what do you mean?” 

** He likes you. X observed him narrowly, and am 
convinced of it. What is the amount of his fo]> 
tunc P” 

“ I believe about two thousand a-year.” 

Two thousand a^yearand then working him^ 
self vip to a pitch of enthusiastic generosity, he added, 

C VOL. II. 
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' ** Elinor^ I wish with all heart It were twice as 
much, for your sake." 

«Indeed I believe you/’ replied Elinor, I 
am very sure that Colonel Brandon has not the 
smallest wish of marrying me.” 

** You are mistaken, Elinor; you are very much 
mistaken. A very little trouble on your side secures 
him. Pefhaps just at present he may bo undecided; 
the smallness of your fortune may make him hang 
back; his friends may all advise him against it. But 
some of those little attentions and encouragements 
which ladies can so easily give, will fix him, in lypite 
of himself. And there fcan be no reason why you 
should not try for him. It is not to be suppose^ 
that any prior attachment on your 8 ide*-^in idiarfl 
you know as to an attachment of that kmd^ it is 
quite out of the question, the objections are inspiv 
zx 4 >untable—you have too much sense not to see all* 
that Colonel Brandon must be the man 5 and no 
civility shall be wanting on my part, to make him 
pleased with you and your family. It is a match 
that must give universal satisfaction. In short, it is 
a kind of thing that’’-^lowering his voice to an 
important whisper«—will be exceedingly welcopie 
to all parties.” BecoUectix^ himself, however, he 
added, ** That is, I mean to say—ryour friends are all 
truly anxious to see you well settled, Fanny parti¬ 
cularly, for she has your interest very much at heart, 
J assure you. And her mother too, Mrs. Ferrara, a 
i|ny good'>natured woman, I am sure it would give 
nor great pleasure; she said as much the other day/’ 

Elinor lyould not voachsofo sny answer 
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It would be Bomethiug remarkable now,** he 
continued —** something droll, if ITanny should haye 
a brother and 1 a sister settling at the same time. 
And yet it is not very unlikely.” 

** Is Mr. Edward Ferrars,” said Elinor with reso¬ 
lution, ** going to be married?” 

** It is not actually settled, but there such a 
thing in agitation. He lias a most excellent mother. 
Mrs. Ferrars, with the utmost liberality, will come 
forward, and settle on him a thousand a-year, if the 
match takes place. The lady is the Honourable 
Miss Morton, only daug^er of the late Lord Morton, 
with thirty thousand pomids—a very desirable con- 
nsfxion on both sides, and I have not a doubt of its 
^taking place in time. A thousand a-year is a great 
deal for a mother to give away, to make over for 
ever; but Mrs. Ferrars has a noble spirit. To give 
you another instance of her liberality;—^The other 
day, as soon as we came to town, aware that money 
could not be very plenty with us Just now, she put 
bank-notes into Fanny’s hands to the amount of two 
hundred pounds. And extremely acceptable it is, 
for we must live at a great expense while we are 
here.” 

He paused for he^« assent and compassion; and 
she forced herself to say, 

Tour expenses both in town and country must 
certainly be considerable, but your income is a large 
one.” ^ 

« Not so large, I dare say, as many people suppose. 
I do not mean to complain, however; it is undoubt¬ 
edly a comfortable one, and, I hope, will in timfi be 
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better. The enclostire of Norland Common, now 
carrying on, is a most serious drain. And then I 
have made a little purchase within this half-yean^ 
East Kingham Farm, you must remember the place, 
where old Gibson used to live. The land was so 
very desirable for me in every respect, so immedi¬ 
ately Adjoining my^fcwn property, that T felt it my 
duty to buy it, Ijcduld not have answered it to my 
conscience to let it fall into any other hands. A 
man must pay for lifs convenience; and it hets cost 
mo a vast deal of money." 

** More than you thinl^t really and intrinsically 
worth P” ^ 

*‘Why, I hope not that. I might have sold it 
again, the next day, for more than 1 gave : but with 
regard to the purchase-money, 1 might have been 
very unfortunate indeed ; foi^||ie stocks were at that 
time so low, that if I had not happened to have the 
necessary sum in my banker’s bands, I must have 
sold out to very great loss." 

Elinor could only smile. 

** Other great and inevitable expenses too we have 
had on first coming to Norland. Our respected fap- 
ther, as you well know, bequeathed all the StanhiU 
effects that remained at NorliAid (and veiy valuable 
they were) tir your mother. Far be it from me to 
repine at his doing so; he had an undoubted right 
to dispose of his own property as he chose. But, in 
consequence of it, we have been obliged to make 
large purchases of linen, china, &c. to supply the 
place of what was taken away. You may guess, 
after all these expenses, how T617 far we must bo 
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from bolngr rich, and how acceptable Mrs, Ferrars’s 
kindness is.” . 

** Certainly,” said Elinor; ** and assisted by her 
liberality, I hope you may yet live to be in easy cir¬ 
cumstances.” 0 

Another year or two may do mitch towards it,” 
he gravely replied; << but however there is still a 
great deal to be ddne. There i%not a stone laid of 
Fanny’s greenhouse, and nothing but the plan of the 
flower-garden marked out.” 

** Where is the greenhouse to be P” 

** Upon the knoll behind the house. The old 
iwalnut-trecs are all come doAvn to make room for it. 
Tt will be a very fine object from many parts of the 
park, and the flower-garden will slope down just 
before it, and be exceedingly pretty. We have cleared 
away all the old thorns that grew in patches over the 
brow.” 

Elinor kept her concern and her censure to her¬ 
self, and was very thankful that Marianne was not 
present to share the provocation. 

Having now said tfiougK' to make his poverty 
clear, and to do away uje necessity of buying a pair 
of ear-rings for each of his sisters, in his next visit at 
Gray’s, his thoughts took a cheerfullcr turn, and ho 
began to congratulate Elinor on having such a friend 
as Mrs. Jennings. 

** She seems a most valuable woman indeed. Her 
house, her style of living, all bespeak an exceeding 
good income; and it is an acquaintance that has not 
only been of great use to you hitherto, but in the 
end may prove materially advantageous. Her invit* 
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fng you to town is certainly a vast tiling tn your 
favour; and» indeed, it speaks altogether so great a 
regard for you, that in all probability when she diet 
you wilt not be forgotten.—She must have a great 
deal to leave." Hfj^. 

** Nothing at all, I should rather suppose; for she 
h^ only her furniture, which will descend to her 
children." 

** But it is not to be imagined that she lives up to 
her income. Few people of common prudence -(irill 
do that; and whatever she saves, she will be able to 
dispose of," 

And do you not think it more likely that she 
should leave it to her daughters, than to us P" 

**Hcr daughters are both exceedingly well mar¬ 
ried, and therefore I cannot perceive the necessity 
of her remembering them farther. Whereas, in my 
opinion, by her taking so much notice of you, and 
treating you in this kind of way, she has given you 
a sort of claim on her future consideration, which a 
conscientious woman would not disregard. Nothing 
can be kinder than her be]|A^iour; and she can 
hardly do all this, without b^ing aware of the expec¬ 
tation she raises." 

** But she raises none in those most concerned. 
Indeed, brother, your anxiety for our welfare and 
prosperity carries you too far.” 

Why to be sure,” said he, seeming to recoUoct 
himself, ** people have little, have very little in their 
power. But, my dear Elinor, what is the matter 
with Marianne P—she looks very unwell, has lost 
her colour, and is grown quite thin. Is she illP" 
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‘‘She 1b not well, slie has had a nervous complaint 
on her for eeveral vreeka.” 

** I am sori7 for that. At her time of life, any^ 
thing of an illness destroys the bloom for ever! Hers 
has been a very short one ! She was as handsome 
a girl last September as any 1 eve# saw, and as likely 
to attract the men. There was BomeUiing in her 
style of beauty to please them particularly. I remcm* 
her Fanny used to say that she would marry sooner 
and letter than you did; not but what she is ex* 
ceedingly fond of you —^but so it happened to strike 
her. She will be mistaken, however. I question 
whether Marianne nou^ill marry a man worth more 
than five or six hundred a-ycar at the utmost, and I 
am very much deceived if you do not do better. 
Dorsetshire! I know very little of Dorsetshire, but, 
my dear Elinor, I shall be exceedingly glad to know 
more of it; and I tliink I can answer for your hav¬ 
ing Fanny and myself among the earliest and best- 
pleased of your visitors,” 

Elinor tried very seriously to convince him that 
there was no likelihood o€^ her marrying Colonel 
Brandon; but it wasmn expectation of too much 
pleasure to himself to ];>e relinquished, and he was 
really resolved on seeking an intimacy with that 
gentleman, and promoting the marriage by every 
possible Bttention. He had just compunction enough 
for having done nothing for his sisters himself, to be 
exceedingly anxious that everybody else should do 
a g^cat deal; and an ofier from Colonel Brandon, or 
a legacy from Mrs. Jennings, was the easiest means 
of atoning for his own neglect. 
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They were lucky enough to And Lady Middleton 
at hoxnei and Sir John came in before their visit 
ended. Abundance of civilities passed on all sides. 
Sir John was ready to like anybody, and though 
Mr. Bash wood did not seem to know much about 
horses, he soon set him down as a very good-natured 
fellow; while Lady Middleton saw enough of fashion 
in his appearance to think his acquaintance worth 
having; and Mr. Bashwood went away delighted 
with both. 

“ I shall have a charming account to carry to 
Fanny/’ said he, as he walked back with his sister^ 
“ Lady Middleton is really # most elegant woman ! 
such a woman as I am sure Fanny will be glad to 
know;. And Mrs. Jennings too, an exceeding well- 
behaved woman, though not so elegant as her daugh¬ 
ter. Your sister need not have any scruple even of 
visiting her, which, to say the truth, has been a little 
the case, and very naturally; for we only knew that 
Mrs. Jennings was the widow of a man who had got 
all his money in a low way; and Faifny and Mrs. 
Forrars were both strongly prepossessed that neither 
she nor her daughters were such kind of women as 
Fanny would like to associate with. But now 1 
can carry her a most satisfactory account of both.” 
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Mrs, John Dabhwood nad so much confidence iu 
her husband’s Judgment, that she waited the very 
next day both on Mrs. Jennings and her daughter; 
and her confidence was rewarded by finding even 
the former, even the woman with whom her sisters 
were staying, by no means unworthy her notice; 
hnd as for Lady Middleton, she found her one of the 
most charming women m the world! 

Lady Middleton was equally pleased with Mrs. 
Dash wood. There was a kind of cold-hearted self^ 
ishness on both sides,which mutually attracted them; 
and they sympathised with each otlier in an insipid 
propriety of demeanour, and a general want of 
understanding. 

The same manners, however, which recommended 
Mrs. John Dashwood to the good opinion of Lady 
Middleton, did not suit the'^ancy of Mn. Jennings, 
and to her she appeared nothing more than a little 
proud-looking.womanhf uncordial address, who met 
her husband’s sisters^i^hout any affection, and al¬ 
most without having anything to say to tliem; for of 
the quarter of an hour bestowed on Berkeley-strect, 
she sat at least seven minutes and a half in silence. 

Elinor wanted very much to know, though she 
did not choose to ask, whether Edward was then iu 
* town; but nothing would have induced Fanny volun* 
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tarlly to mention hU name before her, till able to tell 
her that hia marriage with Miss Horton waa reaolved 
on, or till her huaband’a cxpectationa on Colonel 
Brandon were anawered; because ahe belieyed them 
still so yery much attached to each other, that they 
could not be too sedulously divided in word and deed 
on every occasion. The intelligence, however, which 
ahe would not give, soon flowed from another quaj> 
ter. Lucy came very shortly to claim Elinor’s pom- 
passion on being unable to see Edward, though he 
had arrived in town with Mr. and Mrs. Lashwood, 
He dared not come to Bartlett’s Buildings for fear 
of detection, and though their mutual impatience to 
meet was not to be told, they could do nothing at 
present hut write. 

Edward assured them himself of his being in 
town, within a very short time, by twice^ calling in 
Berkeley-street. Twice was his card found on the 
table, when they returned from their mornings’ en¬ 
gagements. Elinor was pleased that he had called, 
and still more pleased that she had missed him. 

The Dashwooda were ao prodigiously delighted 
with the Middletons, that though not much in the 
habit of giving anything, they determined to give 
them—a dinner, and soon after their acquaintance 
began, invited them to dine in Harlcy-street, where 
they had taken « very good house for three mouths. 
Their sisters and Mrs. Jennings were invited likewise, 
and John Dash wood was careful to secure Colonel 
Brandon, who, always glad to he where the Miss 
Dashwoods were, received his eager civilities with 
some surprise, but much more pleasure. They were 
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to meet Mrs. FerrarB; but Elinor could not learn 
whether her sons wero to be of the party. The ex¬ 
pectation of seeing her, however, was enough to 
make her interested in the engagement; for though 
she could now meet Edward’s mother without that 
strong anxiety which had once promised to attend 
such an introduction, though she, could now see her 
with perfect indifference, as to her opinion of herself, 
licr desire of being in company with Mrs, Ferrars, 
her curiosity to know what she was like, was as 
lively as ever. 

The interest with which she thus anticipated the 
party, was soon afterwards increased, more power¬ 
fully than pleasantly, by her hearing that the Miss 
Steeles were also to be at it. 

So well had they recommended themselves to 
Lady Middleton, so agreeable had their assiduities 
made them to her, that though Lucy was scarcely 
elegant, and her sister not even genteel, she was as 
ready as Sir John to ask them to spend a week or 
two in Conduit-street; and it happened to be par¬ 
ticularly convenient to the Miss Steeles, as soon as 
tlie Dash woods’ invitation.’waa known, that their 
visit should begin a few days before the party took 
place. * 

Their claims on the notice of Mrs. John Dash wood, 
as the nieces of the gentleman who for many years 
had had the care of her brother, might not have done 
much, however, towards procuring them seats at her 
' table; but as Lady Middleton’s guests they must be 
welcome; and Lucy, who bad long wanted to be 
"personaJly known to the family, to have a nearer 
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view of their characters and her own difficulties^ alul 
to have an opporttiuity of endeavouring to please 
them^ had seldom been happier in her life than, she 
was on receiving Mrs. John Dashwood’s card. 

On iElinor its effect was very different. She began 
immediately to determine that Edward, who lived 
with his mother, must be asked, as his mother was, 
to a party given by his sister; and to see him for the 
first time, after all that passed, in the company of 
Lucy S—she hardly knew how she could hoar it! 

These apprehensions perhaps were* not founded 
entirely on reason, and certainly not at all on truth. 
They wore relieved however, not by her own recol¬ 
lection, but by the good-will of Lucy, who believed 
herself to be inflicting a severe disappointment when 
she told her that Edward certainly would not be in 
Harley-street on Tuesday, and even hoped to bo 
carrying the pain still farther by persuading her, that 
he,was kept ^ay by that extreme affection for her-* 
self, which he could not conceal when they were 
together. 

The important Tuesday came that was to introduce 
the two young ladies to this formidable mother-in- 

law. 

"Pity me, dear Miss Laslfwood!” said Lucy, as 
they walked up the stairs togethej>—-for the Middle- 
tons arrived so directly offer Mrs. Jennings, that 
they all followed the servant at the same time— 
There is nobody here but you, that can feel for 
me.-*-! declare I can hardly stand. Good gracious!— 
In a moment I shall see the person that all my hap¬ 
piness depends on-—that is to be my mother 
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Elinor could have glyen her immediate relief by 
suggesting the possibility of its being Miss Morton’s 
mother^ rather tlian her own, whom they were about 
to behold; but instead of doing that, she assured her, 
and with great sincerity, that she did pity her,—to 
the utter amazement of Lucy, who, though really 
uncomfortable herself, hoped at least to be an object 
of irrepressible envy to Elinor. 

Mrs. Ferrars was a little, thin woman, upright, 
even to formality, in her figure, and serious, even to 
sourness, in her aspect. Her complexion was sallow; 
and her features small, without beauty, and naturally 
without expression; but a lucky contiuction of the 
brow had rescued her countenance from the disgrace 
of insipidity, by giving it the strong characters of 
pride and ill-nature. She was not a woman of many 
words; for, unlike people in general, she propor¬ 
tioned them to the number of her ideas; and of the 
few syllables that did escape her, not one fell to the 
share of Miss Dashwood, whom she %ycd with the 
spirited determination of disliking her at all events. 

Elinor could not nom be made unhappy by this 
behaviour. A few months ago it would have hurt 
her exceedingly; but it was not in Mrs. Ferrara’s 
power to distress her byiit now;—and the difference 
of her manners to the Miss Steeles—a diiferenoe 
which seemed purposely made to humble her more- 
only amused her. She CQi^ld not but smile to see 
the graciousness of both mother and daughter to^ 
wards the very person—for Lucy was particularly 
distinguished—whom of all others, had they known 
as much as she did, tliey would have been most an- 
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yioiifl to mortify; v^hile she horfiolf, who had com¬ 
paratively no power to wound them, fiat pointedly 
filighted by both. But while she smiled at a gra- 
ciousnefifi bo misapplied, she could not reflect on the 
mean-spirited folly from %hich it sprung, nor observe 
the studied attentions with which the Miss Steeles 
courted its continuance, without thoroughly despising 
them all four. 

Lucy was all exultation on being so honourably 
distinguished; and Miss Steele wanted only to be 
teased about Dr. Davies to be perfectly happy. 

The dinner was a grand one, the servants were 
numerous, and everything bespoke the mistress’s in¬ 
clination for show, and the mastex^s ability to support 
it. In spite of the improvements and additions which 
were making to the Norland estate, and in spite of 
its owner having once been within some thousand 
pounds of being obliged to sell out at a loss, nothing 
gave any symptom of that indigence which he had 
tried to infer from it;—^no poverty of any kind, ex¬ 
cept of conversation, appeared—but there the defi¬ 
ciency was considerable. John Dasbwood had not 
much to say for himself that was worth hearing, aiid 
his wile had still less. But there was no peculiar 
disgrace in this, for it wasevery much the case with 
the chief of their visitors, who almost all laboured 
under one or other of these disqualifloations for being 
agreeableWant of s^se, either natural or im¬ 
proved-wont of elegance—want of spirits—or want 
of temper. 

When the ladies withdrew to the dinwing-roem 
eiter dinner, this poverty was particularly evident^ 
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for the gentlemen had supplied the discourse with 
some variety-—the variety of politics, enclosing land, 
and breaking horses—*but then it was all over, and 
one subject only engaged the ladies till coffee came 
in, which was the comparative heights* of Harry 
Dashwood, and Lady Middleton’s second son Wil¬ 
liam, who were nearly of the same age. 

Had both the children been there, the affair might 
have been determined too easily by measuring them 
at once; but as Harry only was present, it was all 
conjectural assertion on both sides, and everybody 
had a right to be equally positive in their opinion, 
and to repeat it over and over again as often as they 
liked. 

The parties stood thus: 

The two mothers, though each really convinced 
that her own eon was the tallest, politely decided in 
favour of the other. 

The two grandmothers, with not less partiality, 
but more sincerity, were equally earnest in support 
of their own descendant. 

Lucy, who was hardly less fuudous to please one 
parent than the other, thought the boys were both 
remarkably tall for their age, and could not conceive 
that there could be ths smallest difference in the 
world between themi and Miss Steele, with yet 
greater address, gave it, as fast as she could, in fa* 
vour of each* « 

Elinor, having once delivered her opinion on 
William’s side, by which she offended Mrs. Ferrars, 
and Fanny still more, did not see the necessity of 
enforcing it by any farther assertion and MariannCi 
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when called on for hers^ ofEbnded ^em^Bl} by declaiv 
ing that she had no opinion to give, as she hUd never 
thought about it. 

Before her removing from Norland, Elinor had 
painted a very pretty pair of screons for her sister- 
in-law, which being now just mounted and brought 
home, ornamented her present drawing-room ; and 
these screens catching the eye of John Dashwood 
on his following the other gentlemen into the room, 
were officiously handed by him to Colonel Brandon 
for his admiration. 

** These are done by my eldest sister,” said he; 

and you, as a man of taste, will, I dare say, be 
pleased with them. I do not know whether you 
ever happened to see any of her performances before, 
but she is in general reckoned to draw extremely 
well.” 

The Colonel, though disclaiming all pretensions 
to connoisseurship, warmly admired the screens, as 
he would have done anything painted by Miss Dash- 
wood ; and the curiosity of the others being of course 
e^tcited, they were handed round for general inspect 
tion. Mrs. Ferrars, not aware of their being Eli^r^l 
work, particularly requested to look at them; and 
after they had received thq, gratifying testimony of 
Lady Middleton’s approbation, Fanny presented 
them to her mother, considerately informing her at 
the same time, that tkey were done by Mias Dasji- 
woo4. 

“ Hum”—said Mrs. Ferrars—<< very pretty,”— 
and without regarding them at all, returned them to 
her daughter. f 
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Perhaps* Fanny Hiought for a moment that her 
mother nkd been qnito rude enough^-^for, colouring 
a little, she immediately said, 

“They are Tery pretty, ma’am—an’t they?” But 
then again, the dread of hayii^ been too civil, too 
encouraging hersdlf, probably came over her, for she 
presently added, 

“ Do you not think they are something in Miss 
Morton’s style of painting, ma’am P—She does paint 
most delightfully !—How beautifully her last land¬ 
scape is done!” 

“ Beautifully indeed! But she does everything 
well.” 

Marianne could not bear this. She was already 
greatly displeased with Mrs. Ferrars; and such ill- 
timed praise of another, at Elinoi^s e^epenso, though 
she had not any notion of what was principally 
meant by it, proroked her immediately to say with 
warmth, 

“ This is admiration of a very particular kind!— 
what is Miss Morton to us ?—^who knows, or who 
cares, for her ?—^it is Elinor of whom we think and 
speak.” 

And BO saying, she took' ’the screens ‘ out of her 
sister-in-law’s hands, toeadmii'e them'herself as they' 
ought to be admired. 

' Mrs. Ferrars looked exceedingly angry, and 
drawing heteelf up more stiffly than ever, pronounced 
in retort this bitter philippic: “ Miss Morton is Lord 
Morton’s daughter.” " 

F^ny looked very’ angry too, and nir husband 
'all in a fright at his sister’s audacity^ 19 iaor 

n VOL. II. 
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vnB much more hurt by Miiriftime*fl wacmth, then 
she had been by what produced it; but Colonel 
Brandon’s eyes, as they were &ed on hlarianne, de* 
clared that he noticed only what was amiable in it; 
the affectionate heart which could not bear to see 
a sister slighted on the smallest point. 

Marianne’s feelings did not stop here. The (old 
insolence of Mrs. Ferrara’s general behaTiour to her 
sister^ seemed, to her, to fortel such difficulties and 
, distresses to Elinor, as her own wounded heart taught 
her to think of with horror; and urged by a strong 
impulse of affectionate sensibility, she mo^ed, after a 
moment, to her sister’s chair, and putting one arm 
round her neck, and one cheek close to hers, said in 
a low but eager voice, 

** Dear, dear Elinbr, don’t mind them. Don’t let 
them make you unhappy.” 

She could kay no more; her spirits were quite 
overcome, and hiding her face on Elinor^s shoulder, 
she burst into tearsaM^Eyerybody’s attention was 
called, and almost everybody was concerned.—^Colo- 
siiel Brandon rose up and went to them without 
knowing what he did.—^Mrs. Jennings, with a Yery 
intelligent ** Abi poor dear,” immediately gave^ her 
^her salts; and Sir John feltiso desperat^y enraged 
against the author of this nervous distress, tliiit he 
instantly changed his seat to one close by Lucy 
Steele, and "gave her, in a whisper, a brief account 
of the whole shocking affair. ’ 

In a few minutes, howeveriT Marianne was reco* 
vpi^ enoi%h to put an end to the bustle, and sit 
down among the rest; though her spirits retained 
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the iinpxession of what had passed, the whole eren* 
ing. » 

‘^Poor Marianne!’’ said ]^r brother to Colonel 
Brandon in a low voice, as soon as he could secure 
his attention,—She has not such good health as 
her sister,—^e is very nervous,—she has not Eli¬ 
nor’s constitution;—and one must allow that there 
is something very trying to a young woman who 
has been a beauty, in the loss of her personal attrac¬ 
tions. You would not think it perhaps, hut Mari¬ 
anne was remarkably handsome a few mouths ago— 
quite as handsome as Ehnor.—Now you see it is 
all gone.” 


CHAPTER V- 


Elinor’s curiosity to see Mrs. Ferrars was satis¬ 
fied. She had found in her everything that could 
tend to make a farther connexion between the fa- 
inilieB undesirable. • She bad seen enough of her 
pride, her mearmess, and her determined pmjudice 
against herself, to comprehend aU the diffioulties that 
must h&ve perplexed the engagement, and retarded 
the marriage of Edward and herself, had he been 
otherwise freeand she had seen almost enough to 
be thankful for her own sake, that me greater ob- 
ataole preserved her from suflfexing under any other 
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of Mrs. Ferrars^s creation, preserved her from all dc* 
penf^nce upon her caprice, or any aolicittide for her 
good opinion. Or at if she^d not bring her¬ 
self quite to rejoice in Edward’s being fettered to 
Lucy, she determined, that had 'Lu(^ been more 
amiable, she ought to have rejoiced. 

. She wondered that Lucy’s spirits could be so very 
much elevated by the civility of Mrs. Ferrars;—that 
her interest and her vanity should so very much 
bUnd her, as to make the Jittention which seemed 
only paid her because she was not EUnor^ appear a 
compliment to herself—or to allow her to derive 
encouragement from a preference only given her, 
because her real situation was unknown. But that 
it was so, had not only been declared by Lucy’s eyes 
at the time, hut was declared over again the next 
morning more openly; for, at her particular desire. 
Lady Middleton set her down in Berl^eley-street on 
the chance of seeing Elinor 'aldiie,.te tell her how 
happy she wj^s. ' * 

The chance proved a lucky one, Ibf a'^'toessage 
from Mrs. Palmer, soon after she ifriived, carried 
Mrs. Jennings away. 

^My dear friend,” cried Lucy as soon as they 
were by themselves, I come te talk to you of my 
happiness. Could anything be so Battering as Mrs. 

, Ferrars’s way of treating me yesterday P 8o exceed¬ 
ing a&ble as she was t^Tou know how I dreaded 
the thoughts of seeing her;^bat the very moment 
I was introduced, there was such an afhbility In her 
behaviour as re^ly should seem to say, she, had 
quite took \ hsaig to me. Now was net it so P 
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You saw^t all: and woa not you quite struclt with 
itP" 

She .was certainly very cil^U to you.” 

** Civil!-—Did you see nothing hut only civility P 
1 saw a vast deal n^ore—such kindness as fell to 
share of nobody but nie!—^No pridcj no hauteuri 
and your sister just the same—all sweetness and 
affability! ” 

Elinor wished to talk of something else, but Lucy 
still pressed her to own" that she had reason for her 
happiness, and Elinor was obliged to go on. 

Undoubtedly, if they had known your engage¬ 
ment,” said she, nothing could he more flattering 
than their treatment of you;—^but as that was not 
the case”- 

1 guessed you would say so,” replied Lucy 
quickly; but there was no reason in the world why 
Mrs. Ferrars should^ seem to like me, if she did not— 
and^her liking me is everything. You shan’t talk 
me out of my satisfaction. I am sure it will all end 
well, and there will be; no difficulties at all, to what 
I used to think. Mrs, Ferrara is a charming woman, 
and BO is your sister. ^ They are both delightful 
women indeed!—1 wonder I should never hear you 
say how agreeable istrs. Dashwood was!” 

To this, Elinor had no answer to make, and did 
not attempt any. 

“ Are you ill, Miss Dashwood P—^you seem low— 
you don’t speak;—sure, you an’t well.” 

** I never was in better health.”' 

I am glad of it with all my heart, bq^ really you 
did not look it. I should be so sorry to have yM 
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that have been the greatest comfort to me 
in the world!—Heaven knows what I should have 
done without your friendship,”— 

Elinor tried to make a civil an^er, though doubt* 
ing her own success. But it seemed to satisfy Lucy, 
for she directly replied, 

** Indeed I am perfectly convinced of your ^regard 
for me, and, next to Edward’s love, it is the greatest 
comfort I have.—Poor Edward! But now, there is 
one good thing —vre shall be able to meet, and meet 
pretty often, for Lady Middleton’s delighted with 
Mrs. Dashwood, so we shall be a good deal in Har* 
ley-street, I dare «ay, and Edward spends half his 
time with his sister—^besides, Lady Middleton and 
Mrs. Ferrars will visit now,—and Mrs. Ferrars and 
your sister were both so good to say more than once, 
they should always be glad to see me.—They are 
such charming women!—I am ^ure if ever you tell 
your sister what I think of her, you cannot speak 
too high.” 

But Elinor would not give her any encourage¬ 
ment to hope that she should tell her sister. Lucy 
continued. 

I am sure I should have seen it in a moment, if 
Mrs. Ferrars had took a dislike to me. If she had 
only made me a formal curtsey, for instance, without 
saying a word, and never after had took any notice 
of me, and never looked at me in a pleasant way— 
^ou know what 1 mean,—if 1 had been treated in 
that forbidding sort of way, I should have gave it ali 
up in despair. I could not have stood it. For where 
she does dislike, I know it is most violent.” 
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Elinor wss prerented from moving any reply to 
this civil triumph, by the door’s being throvm open, 
the servant’s announcing Mr. Ferrara, and Edward’s 
immediately Walking in. 

It Was a very awkward moment; and the eoun« 
tcnance of each showed that it was so. They all 
looked exceedingly foolish; and Edward seemed to 
have as great an inclination to walk out of the room 
again, as to advance further into it. The very cir¬ 
cumstance, in its unpleasantest form, which they 
would each have been most anxious to avoid, had 
fallen on them—They were not only all three to¬ 
gether, but were together without the relief of any 
other person. The ladies recovered themselves first. 
It was not Lucy’s business to put herself forward, 
and the appearance of secrecy must still be kept up. 
She could therefore only look her tenderness, and 
after slightly addressing him, said no more. 

But Elinor had more to do; and so anxious was 
she, for his sake and her own, to do it well, that she 
forced herself, after a moment’s recollection, to wel¬ 
come him, with a look and manner tliat were almost 
easy, and almost open ; and another struggle, 
another effort still improved them. She would not 
allow the presence of Ciucy, nor the consciousness of 
some injustice towards herself, to deter her from saying 
that she was happy to see him, and that she had very 
much regretted being from home, when he called 
before in Berkeley-street. She would not be fright¬ 
ened fVom paying him those attentions which, as 
friend and almost a relation, were his due, by the 
obser^’ant eyes of Lucy, though she soon percei^ved 
them to he narrowly watching her 
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Her m eri* gave some re-assurance to Edward, 
and he had coul'Age'enough to sit down; but his 
embarrassment still exceeded that of the ladies in a 
propbrtion which the 'case rendered reasonable, 
though his sex might make it rare'; for his heart had 
not the indifi'erence of Lucy’s, nor could his con*^ 
science have quite the ease of Elinor’s. 

Lucy, with a demure and settled air, seemed de¬ 
termined to make no contribution to the. comfort of 
tlie*others, and would Hot say a word; and almost 
everything tliat was said, proceeded from Elinor, 
who was obliged to volunteer all the information 
about her mother’s health, their coming to town, &c« 
which Edward ought to have inquired about, but 
never did. 

Her exertions did not stop here; for she soon 
afterwards felt lietself so heroically disposed as to 
determine, under pretence of fetching Marianne, to 
leave the others by themselves; and she really did 
it, and that in the handsomest manner, for she loi¬ 
tered away several minutes on the landing-place, 
ivith the mdst high-minded fortitude, before she 
went to her sister. When that was once done, 
however, it was time for the raptures of Edward to 
oease; for Marianne’s Joy Smrried her into the 
ib'awing-room immediately. Her pleasure in seeing 
him was like every other of her feelings, strong in - 
itsplf and strongly spoken. She met him with a 
hand that would be taken, and a voice that expressed 
" the affection of a sister. 

Dear Edward P she cried, ** this is a moment of 
great happiness!—This would almost make amende 
for everything 1” 
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Edward trlod to return her kindneBSji It deservedy 
but before euch witneeses he dared not say half what 
he really felt. Again they all sat down, and for a 
moment or two all were silent; while Marianne was 
looking with the most speaking tenderness, some¬ 
times at Edward and sometimes at Elinor, regretting 
only that their delight in each other should be 
checked by Lucy’s unwelcome presence. Edward 
was the ftrat to speak, and it was to notice Ma¬ 
rianne’s altered looks, and express his fear*of her 
not finding London agree ^vith her. 

^<Oh! don’t think of me!” ahe replied, with 
spirited earnestness, though her eyes were filled with 
tears as she jspoko, ^ don’t think of my health, Eli¬ 
nor is well, you sec. That must be enough for us 
both.” 

This remark was not calculated to make Edward 
or Elinor more easy, nor to conciliate the good-will 
of Lucy, who looked up at Marianne with no yery 
benignant expression. 

« Do you hko London P ” said Edward, willing to 
say anything that might introduce another subject. 

Not at all. I expected much pleasure in it, but 
I have found none. The sight of you, Edward, is 
Uie only comfort it has afibrded; and, thank Heayen! 
you ore what you always were!” 

She paused-—no one spoke. 

I think, Elinor,” she presently added, ** we must 
employ Edward to take care of us in our return to 
Barton. In a week or two, I suppose, we shall be 
going; and, I trust, Edward will not be yery tmwiU'* 
Ing to accept the charge.” 
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Poor £4|pird muttered something; but what it 
waa» nobody knew, not even himself. But Marianue, 
who saw his Agitation, and could easily trace it to 
whatever cause best pleased herself, was perfectly 
satisfied, and soon talked of something else. 

** We spent such a day, Edward, in Ij^^ley-street 
yesterday! So dull, so wretchedly dull!—But I 
have much to say to you on that head, which cannot 
be said now/’ 

And with this admirable discretion did she defer 
the assurance of lieg. finding their mutual relatives 
more disagreeable than ever, and of her being par« 
ticularly disgusted with his mother, till they were 
more in private. 

“ But why were you not there, Edward ? "—Why 
did you not come ?” 

I was engaged elsewhere.” 

Engaged!—^But what was that, when such friends f. 
were to be metP” f/ 

** Perhaps, Miss Marianne,” cried Lucy, eager tc ' 
take some revenge on her, ** you think young men 
never staniii upon engagements, if they have no mind 
to keep them, little as well as great.” 

Elinor was very angry, but seemed en¬ 

tirely insensible of the sting; for she calmly replied, 

^^Not so, indeed) for, seriously speaking, I 
very sure that conscience only kept Edward from 
Harley-street. And I really believe, he has the most?.' 
delicate conscience in the world; the most scrupu¬ 
lous in performing every engagement, however mi¬ 
nute, and however it may make against his interest 
or pleasure. He is the most fearful of giving paint 
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of V 70 unding expectation, and the most Incapable of 
being selfish, of anybody 1 ever saw. Edward, it is 
BO, and I ^vill say it. What! are you never to hear 
yourself praised !—Then, you must be no friend of 
mine ; for those who will accept of my love and es* 
teem, must submit to my open commendation.’’ 

The nature of her commendation in the present 
case, however, happened to be particularly ill suited 
to the feelings of two-thirds of her auditors, and was 
BO very unexhilarating to Edward, tliat he very soon 
" got up to go away. • 

** Going so soon!” said Marianne; ^‘my dear 
Edward, this must not be.” 

And drawing him a little aside, she whispered her 
persuasion that Lucy could not stay much longer. 
But even this encouragement failed, for he would go; 
and Lucy, who would have outstaid him had his 
visit lasted two hours, soon afterwards went away. 

What can bring her here so often I” said Mari¬ 
anne, on her leaving them. “Could she not see 
that we wanted her gone! ”—^how teasing to Edward! 

<^Why soP—we were all his friends, and Lucy 
has {)een the longest known to him of any. It is 
' but natural that he ehould like to see her as well as 
ourselves.” • 

Marianne looked at her steadily, and said, “ You 
jVnow, Elinor, that this is a kind of talking which I 
y/xinot bear. If you only hope to have your assei^ * 
uon contradicted, as I must suppose to be the case, * 
~ you ought to recollect that I am the last person in 
the world to do it. 1 cannot descend to be tricked 
out of assurances that are not really wanted.” 
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SlM then left the roomi and Elinor dared not 
follow her to say niorci for bound as she Wfu by her 
promise of secrecy to Lucy, she could give aio infor¬ 
mation that would convince Marianne; and painful 
ai the consequences of het still continuing in aSti 
error might be, she was obliged to submit to it. All 
that she could hope, was that Edward would not of^ 
ten expose her or himself to the distress of hearing 
Marianne’s mistaken warmth, nor to the repetition 
of any other part of the pain that had attended their 
recent meeting—and this shea had every reason to 
expert. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Within a few days after this meeting, the news¬ 
papers announced to the world, that the lady of 
Thomas Palmer, Esq. was safely delivered of a son 
and heir; a very interesting and satisfactory pann 
graph, at least to all those intimate connexions who' 
knew it before. « 

This event, highly important to Mrs. Jennings’s 
happiness, produced a temporary alteration in the, 
disposal of her time, and influenced in a like degrs^ 
the engagements of her young friends; for as shb., 
wished to be as much as possible with Charlotte^ she 
-went thither every morning as soon as she was 
dressedi and'did not return until late in the evening 
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B&d the Miss Dashwoodsi at tho particular request 
ei the Middletonsi spent the whole of eyery day 
in Conduit-Street. Por their own comforti they 
would much rather hare remained, at least all the 
liloming, in Mrsl Jennings’s housp ; hut it was not 
(i thing to he urged against the wishes of everybody. 
fThieir hours wdre therefore made over to Lady Hid- 
r/dleton and the two Miss Steeles, by whom their 
company was in fact as little valued, as it was pro¬ 
fessedly sought. 

^ They had too much sense to he desirable com¬ 
panions to the former ; and by the latter they were 
considered with a jealous eye, as intruding on their 
ground, and sharing the kindness which they wanted 
tofcionopolise. Though nothing could be more 
polite than Lady Middleton’s behaviour to Elinor 
and Marianne, she did not really like them at all. 
Because they neither flattered herself noj^ her chil¬ 
dren, she could not believe them good-natured; and 
because they were fond, of reading, she fancied them 
satirical: perh^)S without exactly knowing what it 
was to be satirical j but that did not signify. It ^as 
censure in common use, and easily given. 

Thejr presence was a restraint both on her and 
on Lucy. It checked the j^leness of one, and the 
business of the other. Lady Middleton was ashamed * 
of doing nothing before them, ,and the flattery udiich 
Lucy was proud to think of and administer at other 
fmea, she feared they would despise her for of¬ 
fing. Miss Steele was the least discomposed ot 
three by their presence; and it was in their 
power to reconcile her tp it entirely. Would either 
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of them only have given her a full and minute ac¬ 
count of the whole affair between Marianne and 
Mr. IVilioughby, she would have thought hcraclf 
amply rewarded f^or the sacrifice of the best place by 
the file after dinner, which their arrival occasioned. 
But this conciliation was not granted; for thoug) 
she often threw out expressions of pity for her sistf^ 
to Elinor, and more than once dropped a reflection oir. 
the inconstanc} of beaux before Marianne, no effect 
was produced, but a look of indifference from the 
former or of disgust in the latter. An effort eveiV 
yet lighter might ha\c made her their friend. Would 
they only have laughed at her about the Doctor! 
But BO little were they, any more than the ethers, 
inclined to oblige her, that if Sir John dined film 
home, she might spend a whole day without hearing 
any other raillery on the subject, than what she was 
kind enough to bestow on herself. 

All these jealousies and discontents, however, were 
so totally unsuspected by Mrs. Jennings, that she 
thought it a delightful thing for the girls to be to¬ 
gether; and generally congratulated her youug 
fHends every night, on having escaped the company 
of a stupid old woman so long. She joined thenr 
sometimes at Sir John’s^ and sometimes at her own 
'house; but wherever it was, she always came in ex¬ 
cellent spirits, full of delight and importance, attri¬ 
buting Charlotte’s well-doing to her own care, and 
ready to give so exact, so minute a detail of her 
situation, as only Miss Steole had curiosity enough 
to desire. One thing disturb her; and of that 
she made her daily complaint. Mr. Valmer main- 
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tained the common, but unfatherly opinion among 
bis sex, of all infants being alike; and thougb she 
could plainly perceivB^ at diiferent times the most 
striking resemblance between this baby and every one 
"bf his relations on both sides, there was no convin¬ 
cing his father of it; no persuading him to believe 
that it was not exactly like every other baby of the 
same age ; nor could he even be brought to acknow¬ 
ledge the simple proposition of its being the finest 
child in the world. 

I come now to the rela^n of a misfortune which 
about this time Mrs. John Dashwood. It so 
happened that while her two sisters with Mrs. Jen¬ 
nings were first calling on her in Harley-s^et, an¬ 
other of her acquaintance had popped in—a oir*' m- 
Btance in itself not apparently likely to produce evil 
to her. But while the imaginations of other people 
will carry them away to form wrong judgments of our 
conduct, and to decide on it by slight appearances, 
one's happiness must in some measure be always at 
the mercy of chance. In the present instance, this 
last-arrived lady allowed her fancy so far to outrun 
truth and probability, that on merely hearing the 
name of the Miss Dashwoods, and understanding 
them to be Mr. Dashwoo^^s sisters, she immediately 
concluded them to be staying in Harley-street; and 
this misconstruction produced within a day or two 
afterwards cards of invitation for them, as well as for 
brother and sister, to a small musical party at 
Or house. The consequence of which was, that 
^ ks. John Dashwood was oblilged to submit not only 
H ^the exceedingly great inconvenience of sending 
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her oarrlago for the Misa Dashwoodsi but| what was 
still woraoi muat be aubject to all the unpleaBantness 
of appearing to treat them with attention: a^d who 
could tell that they might not expect to go out with 
a second time P The power of disappointing 
, them, it was true, muat always be hers. But that 
was not enough; for when people are determined on 
a mode of conduct which they know to be wrong, 
they feel iiijjured by the expectation of anything 
better from them. 

Marianne had now been brought by degrees bo 
much into the habit of going out hycry day, that it 
was become a matter of indifference to her whether 
she went or not t and she prepared quietly and me¬ 
chanically for eTery erening’s engagement, though 
without expecting theHimallest amusement from any, 
and very often witliout knowing tiirthe last moment 
where it was to take her. 

To her dress and appearance she was growing so 
^perfectly indifferent, as not to bestow half the consi¬ 
deration on it, during the whole of her toilette, wliich 
it receWed from Miss Steele in the first five minutes 
of their being together, when it was finished. No¬ 
thing escaped her mhiute observation and general 
curiosity; she saw everything, and asked every¬ 
thing; was never easy till she knew the price of eve]^ 
part of Marianne’s dress; could have guessed the 
number of her gowns altogether with better judg¬ 
ment than Marianne herself, and was not;^ without 
hopes of finding out before they parted, how much 
her washing cost per yfeek, and how much she had 
every year to spend upon herself. The imperti- 
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nence of thcfiie kind of scrutinieB, moreoYigry was 
generally concluded with a compliment, which 
though meant as its douceur, was considered hy 
Marianne as the greatest impertinence of all; for 
after undergoing an examination into the value and 
make of her gown, the colour of her shoes, and the 
arrangement of her hair, she was almost sure of being 
told that upon ** her word she looked vastly smart, 
and she dared to say would make a great many 
conquests.” 

With such encouragement as this, was she dismiss¬ 
ed on the present occasion to her hrotlier’s carriage; 
which they were ready to enter five minutes after it 
stopped at the door, a punctuality not very agreeable 
to their sister-in-law, who had preceded them to the 
house of her acquaintance, and was there hoping for 
some delay on their part tliat might inconvenience 
either herself or her coachman. 

The events of the evening were not very remarka¬ 
ble, The party, like other musical parties, coqiipre- 
hended a great many people who had real taste for the 
performance, and a great many more who had none 
at all; and the performers themselves W'erc, as usual, 
in tlieir own estimation, and that of their immediate 
friends, the first private performers in England. 

^s Elinor was neither musical, nor affecting to be 
BO, she made no scruple of turning away her eyes 
from the grand pianoforte, whenever it suited her, 
and unrestrained even by the presence of a harp, and 
a violoncello, would fix them at pleasure on any 
other object in the room» In one of these excursive 
glances she perceived among the group of young 

E VOL. II. 
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men, ttie very he, 'who had given them a lecture on 
tobfhpick-cascs at Gray’s. She perceived him soon 
afterwards looking at herself, and speaking familiarly 
to her brother; and had just determined to find out 
his name from the laticr, when tliey both came to<* 
wards her, and Mr. Dash wood introduced him to her 
as Mr. Kobert Ferrai’s. 

lie addressed her “with easy civility, and twisted 
his head into a bow which assured her as plainly as 
words could have done, that he was exactly the cox¬ 
comb she had heard liim described to be by Lucy. 
Happy had it been for her, if her regard for £dwa^ 
had depended less on his own merit, than on the 
merit of his nearest relations ! For th6u his hrotheFs 
how must have given the finishing stroke to what the 
ill-humour of his mother and sister would have 
begun. But while she wondered at the difPerence of 
the two young men, she did not find that the empti¬ 
ness and conceit of the one, put her at all out of 
charity with the modesty and worth of the other. 
Why" they U'ere difieront, Hobeit explained to her 
himself in the course of a quarter of an hoards con- 
Tersation; for, talking of his brother, and lamenting 
the extreme gaucherie which ho really believed kept 
him from mixing in proper Society, he candidly and 
generously attributed it much less to any natural de¬ 
ficiency, than to the misfortune of a private educa¬ 
tion ; while he himself, though probably without any 
particular, any material superiority by nature, merely 
from the advantage of a public school, was as well 
fitted to mix in the world as any other mkn. 

** Upon my soul,” he added, “ I believe it is 
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uotblng more ; and so I often tell my mother, when 
she is grieving about it. * My dear madam/ I air¬ 
ways say to her, ‘ you must make yourself easy. The 
evil is now irremediable, and it has been entirely 
your own doing. “Why would you be persuaded by 
my uncle. Sir Robert, against your own judgment, 
to place Edward under private tuition, at the most 
critical time of his life ? If ^ou liad only sent him 
to AVestminslor us well as myself, instead of sending 
him to Mr. Pratt’s, all this would have been pre¬ 
vented/ This is the way in which I always consider 
the matter, and my mother is perfectly convinced of 
her error.” 

Elinor would not oppose his opinion, because 
whatever might he her general estimation of the ad¬ 
vantage of a public school, she could not think of 
Edward’s abode in Mr. Pratt’s family, with any bu* 
tisiaction. 

“ You reside in Devonshire, I think”—was hit 
next obsen'ation ; “ in a cottage near Dawlish.” 

Elinor set him right as to its situation, and it 
seemed rather surprising to him that anybody could 
live in Devonshire, without living near Dawlish. He 
bestowed his hearty approbation, however, on their 
species of house. * 

“ For my own part,” said he, I am excessively 
fond of a cottage ; there is always so much comfort, 
so much elegance about them. And J protest, if I 
had any money to spare, I should buy a little land' 
and build one myself, within a short distance of 
London, where I might drive myself down at any 
time, and collect a few friends about me and bt 
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happy. I ndvise cvorjhody who is pining to Imild, 
to build a cottage. My fricud Lord Courtland came 
to me the other day on ]Uirpose fo ask my advice, 
and laid before* me three diilerent plans of Bonomi’s, 
I was to decide on the best of them. ‘My dear 
Coiirtland/ said I, iiniiicdiately throwing them all 
into the fire, ‘ do not adopt either of them, but by 
all meaiiH build a cottage,’ And that, I fancy, will 
be the end of it. 

“ Some people imagine that there can he no ac¬ 
commodations, no space in a cottage; but this is all 
a mistake, T was last month at my friend Elliott’s 
near Dartford, Lady Elliott wished to give a dance. 
* But how can it be done ?’ said she ; ‘niy dear Fer- 
rars, do tell me how it is to he managed. There is 
not a room in this cottage that will hold ten couple, 
and whore can the supper be?’ 1 immediately saw 
that there could be no difficulty in it, so I said, ‘ My 
clear Lady Elliott, do not be uneasy. The dining 
parlour will admit eighteen couple with ease; card- 
tables may be placed iii the drawing-room; the library 
may be open for tea and other refreshments ; and let 
tlie supper be set out in the saloon.’ Lady Elliott 
was delighted with the thought. measured the 

dining-room, and found it would hold exactly eigh¬ 
teen couple, and the affair was arranged precisely 
after my plan* So that, in fact, you see, if people 
do hut know bow to set about it, every comfort may 
be as well enjoyed in a cottage as in the most spacious 
dwelling.” 

Elinor agreed to it all, for she did not think he 
deserved the compliment of rational opposition. 
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As John Dash wood had no more pleasure In music 
than Ills eldest sister, his mind was equally at liberty 
to fix on anything else ; and a thought struck him 
during the eTcning, which he communicated to his 
wife, for her approbation, when they got home. The 
consideration of Mrs. Denison’s mistake, in suppos¬ 
ing his sisters their guests, had suggested the propriety 
of their being really invited to become such, while 
Mrs. Jennings’s eiigagcineuts kept her from home. 
The expense would be nothing, the inconvenience 
not more; and it was altogether an attention, which 
the delicacy of his conscience pointed out to be 
requisite to its complete enfranchisement from his 
promise to his father. Fanny was startled at the 
proposal. 

“ I do not see how it can be done,” said she, 

without afiVoiititig Lady Middleton, for they spend 
every day mth licr; otherwise I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to do it. You know 1 am always ready 
to pay them any attention in my power, as my taking 
them out this evening shows. But they are Lady 
Mhldlcton’s visitors. How can I ask them away 
from her 

Her husband, but with great humility, did not see 
the force of her objection. “ They had already spent 
a week in this manner in Conduit-street, and Lady 
Middleton could not be displeased at their giving 
the same number of days to such near relations.” 

Fanny paused a momenti and theni with fresh 
vig^r, said, 

‘^^y love, I would ask them with all my heart, if 
it was in my power. But 1 had Just settled within 
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myself to ask the Miss Steeles to spend a few days 
with us. They are very well-hehaTed, good kind of 
girls; and 1 think the attention is due to them, ns 
their uncle did so very well by Edward, AVe can 
ask your sisters some other year, >ou know ; but the 
Miss Steeles may not be in town any more, I am 
sure you will like them; Indeed, jou do like them, 
you know, very much already, and so does my mo¬ 
ther; and they are sucli favourites ^\ilh Hany !” 

Mr. Dnaliwood was convinced. He saw the ne¬ 
cessity of inviting the Miss Steeles immediately, 
and his conscience was pacified by the resolution of 
inviting his sisters another year; at the same time, 
hWever, sljly suspecting that another 3 ear w'ould 
make the invitation needless, by bringing Elinor to 
town as Colonel Brandon’s wife, and Marianne us 
their visitor. 

Fanny, rejoicing in her escape, and proud of the 
ready wit that had procured it, wrote the next morn¬ 
ing to Lucy, to request her company and her sister’s, 
for some dajs, in Harley-street, as soon as Lady Mid¬ 
dleton could spare them. This was enough to make 
Lucy really and reasonably happy. Mrs. Dashwood 
seemed actually working for her, herself; cherishing 
all her hopes, and promotinf; all her views! Such 
an opportunity of being with Edward and his fa¬ 
mily was, above all things, the most material to her 
interest, and such an invitation the most gratifying 
to her feelings! It was an advantage that could 
not be too gratefully acknowledged, nor loo spe^ily 
flUade use of; and the visit to Lady Middleton, which 
had not before had any precise limits, was instantly 
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discovered to have been always meant to end In two 
days’ time. 

When the note was shown to Blinor, as it was 
within ten minutes after its arrival, it gave her, for 
the first time, some share in the e;jfpectations of 
Lucy; for such a mark of uncommon kindness, 
vouchsafed on so short an acquaintance, seemed to 
declare that the good-will towartls her arose from 
something more than merely malice against herself, 
and might be brought, by time and address, to do 
everydbing that Lucy wished. Her flattery had al¬ 
ready subdued the pride of Lady Middleton, and 
made an entry into the close heart of Mrs, John 
Dashwood; and thcs% were effects that laid open the 
probability of greater. 

The Miss Steeles removed to Harlcy-street, and 
all that reached Elinor of their influence there, 
strengthened her expectation of the event. Sir John, 
who called on them more than once, brought home 
such accounts of the favour they were in, as must he 
universally striking. Mrs. Dashwood had never been 
so much pleased with any young women in her life, 
as she was with them; had given each of them a 
iieedle-book, made by some" emigrant; called Lucy 
by her christen name; %nd did not know '\^ether 
should e\er be able to part with them. 
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Mrs. Palmer was ao Tvell at the end of a fortnight^ 
that her mother felt it no longer necessary to giye np 
the whole of her time to her; and contenting Her¬ 
self with visiting her once or twice a day, returned 
from that period to her own home, and her own 
habits, in which she found the Miss Dashwoods very 
ready to reassume their former share. 

About the third or fourth ^morning after their 
being thus re-settled in Berkeley-street, Mrs. Jen¬ 
nings, on returning from her ordinary visit to Mrs. 
Palmer, entered the drawing-room, where Elinor was 
sitting by herself, with an air of such hurrying im¬ 
portance as prepared her to hear something wonder¬ 
ful; and giving her time only to form that idea, 
began directly to justify it^ saying. 

Lord! my dear Miss Dashwood! have you heard 
the news ? ^ 

“ No, ma’am. What is itP” 

Something so strange But you shall hear it 
all.—^When I got to Mr. Palmer’s, I found Charlotte 
quite in a fuss about the child. She was sure it was 
very ill—^it cried, and fretted, and was all over pim¬ 
ples. So I looked at it directly, and, * Lord! my 
dear/ says I, ‘ it is nothing in the world but the red- 
and nurse said Just the same. But Charlotte, 
she would not be satisfied, so Mr. Donavan was sent 
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for; and luckily he happened to be Just comeinfirom 
Havley-street, so he stepped OTer directly, and os 
soon as ever he saw the child, he said just as we did, 
that it was nothing in the world but the red-gum, 
and then Charlotte was easy. And so, just as he was 
going away again, it came into my head, I am sure 
I da not know how I happened to think of it, but it 
came into my head to ask him if there was any new|i 
6a upon that, he smirked, and simpered, and looked 
grave, and seemed to know something or other, and 
at last he said in a whisper, * For fear any unpleasant 
report should reach the young ladies under your care 
as to their sister’s indisposition, I think it advisable 
to say, that I believe there is no great reason for 
alarm ; I hope Mrs, Dashwood will do very well,’ ” 

What! is Fanny ill ?” 

That is exactly what I said, my dear, ‘ Lord!’ 
says I, * is Mrs. Dashwood ill P’ So then it all came 
out; and the long and the short of the matter, by all 
I can learn, seems to be this :—Mr. Edwanl FeiTars, 
tlio very young man 1 ^ed to joke with you about 
(but however, as it tur^ out, I am monstrous glad 
there never was anything in it), Mr, Edward Ferrars, 
it seems, has been engaged above this twelvemonth 
to my cousin Ijucy!—There’s for you, my dear!—• 
And not a creature knowing a syllable of the matter 
except Nancy!—Could you have believed such a 
thing possible ?—There is no great wonder in their 
liking one another; hut that matters should be 
brought so forward between them, and nobody sus¬ 
pect it! That is strange!—I never happened to see 
them together, or I am sulre 1 should have found It 
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out directly. 'Well, and so this was kept a grea, 
secret, for fear of Mrs. Ferrars ; and neither she no* 
your brother or sister suspe cted a word of the matter^ 
—till this very morning, poor Nancy, who, you know, 
is a well-meaning creature, but no conjuror, popped 
it all out. * Lord ! ’ thinks she to herself, * they are all 
80 fond of Lucy, to be sure they will make no diffl- 
milty about it j* and so, away she went to your sister, 
who was sitting all alone at her carpet-work, little 
suspecting what was to come—^for she had just been 
eaying to your brother, only five minutes before, that 
she thought to make a match between Edward and 
some Lord’s daughter or other, I forget who. So you 
may think what a blow it was to all her vanity 
and pride. She fell into violent hysterics imme¬ 
diately, with such screams as reached your brother’s 
ears, as he was sitting in his own dressing-room 
down-stairs, thinking about writing a letter to his 
steward in the country. So up he dew directly, and 
a terrible scene took place, for Lucy was come to 
them by that time, little droning of what was going 
on. Poor soul! I pity he "And I must say, I think 
she was used very hardly; for your sister scolded 
like any fury, and soon drove her into a fainting fit* 
Nancy, she fell upon her knees, and cried bitterly; 
and your brother, he walked about the room, and 
said he did not know what to do. Mrs. Dashwood 
declared they should not stay a minute longer in the 
house, and your brother was forced to go down upon 
his knees too, to persuade her to let them stay till 
they had packed up their clothes.. Then she fell into 
hysterics again, and he was so frightened that ho 
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would send for Mr. Donavan^and Mr. Donavan found 
the house in all fliis uproar. The carriage was at 
the door ready to take my poor cousins away, and 
they were just stepping in as he came off; poor Lucy 
in such a condition, he says, she could hardly walk; 
and Nancy, she was almost as had. I declare, I have 
no patience with your sister; and I hope, with all my 
heart, it will he a match in spite of her. Lord ! what 
a taking poor Mr. Edward nill be in when he hoars 
of it! To have his love used so sconifiilly ! for they 
say he is monstrous fond of her, as well ho may. I 
should not wonder, if he was to he in the greatest of 
a passion!—and Mr. Donavan thinks just the same. 
He and I had a great deal of talk about it; and the 
host of all is, that he is gone back again to Harley- 
street, that he may be within call when jVIrs. Ferrara 
is told of it, for she was sent for ^s soon as ever my 
cousins left the house, for your sister was sure she 
would be in hysterics too ; and so she ^ay, for what 
I care. 1 have no pity for cither of th^in. 1 have 
no notion of people’s Iknaking such a to-do about 
money and greatness. There is no reason on earth 
why Mr. Edward and Lucy should not marry; for 1 
am sure Mrs. Ferrara may afford to do very well by 
her son; and though Lttcy has next to nothing herself, 
she knows better than anybody how to make the 
most of everything; and 1 dare say, if Mrs. Ferrara 
would only allow him five hundred a-ycor, she would 
make as good an appearance with it as anybody else 
would with eight. Lord ! how snug they might live 
in such another cottage as yours—or a little bigger— 
with two maids and two men; and I believe I could 
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hel|i them to a housemaid, for my Betty has a sister 
out of place, that would fit them^actly,” 

Here Mrs. Jennings ceased, and as Elinor had 
had time enough to collect her thoughts, she was 
able to give such an answer, and make such obser- 
Tations, as the subject might naturally be supposed 
to produce.—Happy to find that she was not sus¬ 
pected of any extraordinary interest in it ; that Mrs. 
Jennings (as she had of late often hoped might be 
the case) had ceased to imagine her at all attached 
to Edward; and happy above all the rest, in the 
absence of Marianne, she felt very well able to speak 
of the ofiBur without embarrassment, and to give her 
Judgment, as she believed, with impartiality on the 
conduct of every one concerned in it. 

8 he could hardly determine what her own expec¬ 
tation of its event really was —though she earnestly 
tried to drive away the notion of its being possible 
to end otherwise at last, than in the marriage of 
Edward and Lucy. What Mrs. Ferrars would say 
and do, though there could not be a doubt of its 
nature, she was anxious to hear; and still more an¬ 
xious to know how Edward would conduct himself.— 
For him she felt much compassionfor Lucy very 
little—and it cost her soma pains to procure that 
little;—^for the rest of the party none at all. 

As Mrs. Jennings could talk on no other subject, 
Elinor soon saw the necessity of preparing Marianne 
for its discussion,—No time was to be lost in un¬ 
deceiving her, in making her acquainted with the 
real truth , and in endeavouring to bring her to hear 
It talked of by others, without betraying that she felt 
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any uneasiness for her sister, or any reaeiitment 
against Edward. ^ 

Elinor’s oiHee was a painful one.—She was going 
to remove wha^she really believed to be her sister’s 
chief consolation,—to give such particulars of Ed- 
ward, as she feared would ruin him for ever in her 
good opinion,—and to make Marianne, by a resem¬ 
blance in their situations, which to her fancy would 
seem strong, feel all her own disappointment over 
again. But unwelcome as such a task must be, it 
was necessary to be done, and Elinor therefore has¬ 
tened to perform it. 

She was very far from wishing to dwell on her 
own feelings, or to represent herself as suffering 
much, any otherwise than as the self-command she 
had practised since her first knowledge of Edward’s 
engagement, might suggest a hint of what was prac¬ 
ticable to Marianne. Her narration was clear and 
simple; and though it could not be given without 
emotion, it was not accompanied by violent agitation, 
nor impetuous grief.—That belonged rather to the 
hearer, for Marianne listened with horror, and cried 
excessively. Elinor was to be the comforter of others 
in her own distresses, no less than in theirs; and all 
the comfort that could 4)e given by assurances of her 
own composure of mind, and a very earnest vindica¬ 
tion of Edward from every charge hut of imprudence^ 
was readily offered. 

But Marianne for some time woulff give credit to 
neither. Edward seemed a second Willoughby ; and 
acknowledging as Elinor did, that she had loved him 
most sincerely, could she feel less than herself! As 
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for Lucj Steele^ sbe considered her so totally unami- 
able, so absolutely incapable of^taching a sensible 
man, that she could not be persuaded at first to be« 
Hsve, and afterwards to pai'don, any^brmer affection 
of Sdward for her. She would not even admit it to 
haye been natural; and Elinor left her to be con¬ 
vinced that it was so, by that which only could con- 
vinee her, a better knowledge of mankind. 

Her first communication had reached no farther 
than to state the fact of the engagement, and the 
length of time it had existed.—Marianne’s feelings 
had then broken in, and put an end to all regularity 
of detail; and for some time all that could be done 
was to soothe her distress, lessen her alarms, and 
combat her resentment. The first question on her 
side, which led to farther particulars, was, 

“ How long has this been known to you, Elinor ? 
Has he written to you P” 

“ I haye know it these four months. When Lucy 
first came to Barton-park last November, she told me 
Qi confidence of her engagement.” 

'At these Marianne’s eyes expressed the 

astonishment, whicb her lips could not utter. After 
a^Miuse of wonder, she exclaimed, 

« Four months I—Have y^u known of this four 
months 

Elinor confirmed it. 

‘‘ What!—while attending me in all my misery, 
has this been Sli your heart P—and 1 have reproached 
you for being happy 1”—^ 

** It was not fit that you should then know how 
mueb 1 was the reverse.”— 
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«Four months!”—cried Marianne So 

oalm!—BO oheerfull—how have you been bud- 
portedP”-^ ^ 

« By ft?eling Aat I was doing my duty,—My pro* 
mise to Lucy, obliged me to be secret. I owed it to 
her, therefore, to avoid giving any hint of the truth $ 
and I owed it to my family and friends, not to >create 
in them a solicimde about me, which it could not be 
in my power toUatisfy.” 

Marianne seemed much struck,— 

I have very often wished to undeceite yourself 
and my mother,” added Elinor; and once or twice 
I have attempted it';—^but without betraying my 
trust, 1 never could have convinced you.’* 

<«Four months!—and yet you loved him!”— 

Yes, But 1 did not only love him;—^nd while 
the comfort of others was dear to me,' I was glad to 
spare them from knowing how much 1 felt. Now, 
1 can think and speak of it with little emotion*—I 
would not have you suffer on my account; for 1 
assure you I no longer suffer materiaUy myself, I 
have many things to support me^ 1 am not con* 
Boious of having provoked the disap^intment by any 
imprudence of my own, affid I have home it as much 
as possible without 8pj;eading, it farther. I acquit 
Edward of all essential misconduct. I'^wish him 
very happy; and !• am so sure of his always doing hifl 
duty, that though now he may harbour some ifegret, 
in the end he must become so. Lueyedoes not want 
sense, and that is tlie foundation on whioh every¬ 
thing good may.be built. And after aU, Marianne< 
after all that is bewitching in the idea of a single and 
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catutaut attachment^ and all that can be said of one^a 
imppinesB dopcndnigf eiitiroly pn any parttculair 
peBBODy it ifi not meant^it is not fit-—it is not possi* 
ble that it should be so. Edward will marry Lucy; 
ha will marry a woman superior in person and un¬ 
derstanding to half hor sex | and time and habit will 
teach him to forget that he ever thought another 
superior to her,”— 

** If such is your way of thinking, said Marianne, 
^if the loss of what is most valued is so easily to be 
made up by something else, your resolution, your 
self-command, are, perhaps, a little less to be won¬ 
dered at.—They are brought more within my com¬ 
prehension.” 

^ I understand you. Ton do not suppose that I 
have ever felt much. For four months, Marianne, I 
have had all this hanging on my mind, without being 
at liberty to speak of it to a single creature; know¬ 
ing that it would make you and my mother most nn- 
happy whenever it were explained to you, yot unable 
to prepare you for it in the least. It was told me,—• 
it wuB in a maqi^ forced on me by the very person 
herself, whose prior engagement n^ed all my pro¬ 
spects; and told me, as I thought, with triumph. 
ThU personas suspicions, therefore, I have had to 
oppose, by endeavouring to appear indifferent where 
1 have been moat deeply interestedand it has not 
been only once;—I have had her hopes and exulta¬ 
tion to listen to again and again, I have known 
myself to be divided from Edward for ever^ without 
hearing one eireumstance that could make me less 
desire the connexion. Nothing has proved him un- 
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trortliy $ nor bas anything d^obped him indiflhrent to 
me. 1 have bad to contend a^ilnst the unkindnesa 
of his Bister^ and the insolence of his mother; and 
haTO suilered the punishment of an attachment, withi» 
out enjoying its advantages. And til this has^ been 
going on at a time, 'when, as you too well know^it 
has not been my only unhappiness. If you can 
think me capable of ever feeling-^urely you may 
suppose that I have suffered now. The composure 
of mind with which I' have brought myself at present 
to consider the matter, the'consolatlon that I have been . 
willing to admit, have been the effect of constajtt and 
painft^ exertion ^tiiey did not spring up of them* 
selves—^they did not occur to relieve my spirits at 
drst-^o, Marianne. Then, if I had not been bovmd 
to silence, perhaps nothing could have kept me en* 
tirely—not even what I owed to my dearest fetends 
-*-from openly shelving that I was very unhappy*”—* 
'Marianne was subdued.— 

** Oh I Elinor,” she cried, ** you. have made me 
hate myself for ever. How hiffbarouB have I been ^ 
to you t—you, who have been my o;|dy comfort, who> 
have borne with me in Si my misery, who have 
seemed to be only suffering for me!—Is this my 
gratitude? Is this the only retbm 1 can make your 
Because your merit cries out upon myself, I havo. 
been trying to do it away.” 

The tenderest caresses followed this conlsssion* 
In such a Brame of mind as she was now in, Elinor''^ 
had no difficulty in obtaining from her whatever pro* 
ndse she required; end, at her request, Maxianne 
engaged never to speak of the affiiir to wg one vrith 

V VOL. ri* 
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the least appcarance|pf blttemeii»l~-to meet J^ucy 
isritHout betraying the smnllest increase of dislike .to 
her;—and even to see Edward hHnselfy if chance 
'Should bring the^ together, without any diminution 
of her usual cordiality. These wore great conces¬ 
sions; but where Marianne felt that she had injuredi 
no reparation could be too much for her to mi^e, - 
'6he performed her pronrise of being discreeti to 
admiration. She attended to all that Mrs. Jennings 
had to say npon the subject with an unchanging 
complexion, dissented from her in nothing, and was 
keaM*three times to say, Yds, ma’am,’* She 
4ened to her praise of Lucy 'with only moYing from 
" one chair to an(lither, and when Mrs, Jezmlngs talked 
,of Edward’s affection, it cost her only a spasm in h«r 
throat. Bucdi adTances towards heroism in her sister, 
‘ made Elinor feel equal to anything herself. 

The next morning brought a farther trial of it, in 
a Ytslt firom their brother, who came with a n^ost 
eeiions aspect to talk orer the dreadful affi|ir, and 

of hii wife.— . 

* I ** You have heard, I suppose," said he with great 
^ aolen^df^ as soon as he was seated, ** of the very 
•hoelm^ dlicoTery &at took place under opr roof 
pd^terdi^." • 

^ They all looked their assent; it seemed too awful 
a moment for speech. 

^ Ydur sister," he continued, ** has suffered dread- 
fully, Mrs, Ferran too—in short, it has been a 
scene of such complicated distress—hut 1 will hope 
Ihkt the storm may he weathered without our being, 
any us, quite oToreome* Foot Fanny! ahe wqein 
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hytterips all yestcfrday. Sut I would not alann you 
too much. Donavan says there is nothing materially 
tp bo apprehended; her constitution is a good one, 
and her resolution 'equal to anythlag. She has homo 
it all witl^thp fortitude of an angel! She says she 
nerer shau think well of anybody again; and one 
cannot wonder at it, after being so deceived!—meet¬ 
ing with such ingratitude, where eo much, kind¬ 
ness had been showni so much confidence had been 
placed 1 It was quite out of the benevolence of her 
heart that she had asked these young women to her 
house; merely because she thought they deserved 
some attention, were harmless, well-behaved girls, 
and' would be pleasant companions; for otherwise* 
we both wished very much to have invited you and 
Marianne to be with us, while your kind friend there 
was attending her daughter. ' And now to be so 
rewarded t wish with all my heart,* says poor ' 
j Fanny in ^her affectionate way, ' that we had asked 
■ your sisters instead of them.’ ’* 

Here-he stopped to be thanked; which being done, 
he went on. 

^< What poor Mrs. Ferrars suffered when first Fanny 
broke it to her, is not to be described. Wfiile she 
with the truest «afFecti(9pL haft been planning a most 
eligible connexion for him, was it to be supposed that 
he could be all the time secretly engaged to another 
person!—such a suspicion could never have entered 
her jiead! If she suspected any prepossession else-, 
where, it could not be in that quarter. ^ There, to be 
sure,’ said she, ' 1 might have thought myself safe/ 
She was quite^'ln an agony. We consulted together. 
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hoveyeri as to wliat should be done, and at last she 
' determined to send for Edvrard. Ho came. But I 
am sorry to relate what ensued. All that Mrs. Fer^ 
rare could say to make him put an end to the engage¬ 
ment, assisted too as you may well supnose by my 
arguments, and Fanny’s entreaties, was m no ayail. 
Duty, affection, everything was disregarded. I never 
thought Edward so stubborn, so unfeeling, before. 
His mother explained to him her liberal designs, in 
case of his marrying Miss Morton; told him she 
would settle on him the Norfolk eitate, which, clear 
of land-tax, brings in a good thousand a-year; 
offered even, when matters grew desperate, to make 
it twelve hundred; and in opposition to this, if he 
etill persisted in this low connexion, represented to 
him the certain penury that must attend the match. 
His own two thousand pounds she protested should 
be bis all; she would never see him again ; and so 
.far would she be from affording him the smallest 
assistance, that if he were to enter into any profes¬ 
sion with a view of better support, she would do all 
in her power to prevent his advancing in it” 

Here Marianne, in an ecstasy of indignation, clap¬ 
ped her hands together and cried, ** Gracious God! 
can this be possible« 

Well may you wonder, Marianne,” replied her 
brother, ** at the obstinacy which could resist such 
arguments as these. Your exclamation is very 
natural.” 

Marianne was going to retort, but she remembered 
her promisesi^and forbore. 

** All this however,” he cemtinued, << was urged in 
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Tain* £dward said very little; but what he did say, 
was in the moat determined manner. Nothing could 
^evail on him to give up hia engagement. He would 
stand to It, cost him what it might,” 

Tlien,” cried Mrs, Jennings with blunt sincerity, 
no longer able to be silent, “ he has acted like an 
honest man ! 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Dushwood. 

but if he had done otherwise, I shoutd have thought 
him a rascal. T ha've some little concern in the 
business, as well jib yourself, for Lucy Steele is my 
cousin, and T hclicve there is not a better kind of 
girl in the world, nor one who more deserves a good 
husband.” 

John Dashwood was greatly astonished; hut hia 
nature was calm, not open to provocation, and he 
never wished to offend anybody, especially anybody 
of good fortune. He thereforereplied, without any 
resentment, 

I would by no means speak disrespectfully of any 
relation of yours, madam. Miss Lucy Steele is, I 
dare say, a very deserving young woman, but in the 
present case, you know, the ^connexion must be im¬ 
possible; And to have entei^ed into a secret engage¬ 
ment with a young man under her uncle’s care, the 
son of a woman especiaHy of such very large fortune 
as Mrs. Ferrars, is perhaps altogether a little extra¬ 
ordinary. In short, 1 do not mean tt> reflect nppn 
the behaviour of any person whom you have a regard 
for, Mrs. Jennings. We all wish her extremely 
happy, and Mrs.'Ferrars’s conduct throughout the 
whole has been such as every conscientious, good 
ihether, in like circumstances, would adopt. It has 
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been digni£ed and liberal. Sdward has drawn his 
own lot, and I fear It will bo a bad one,” 

Marianne sighed out her similar apprehension^ 
and Elinor’s heart wrung for the feelings of Edward, 
while braTLiig his mother’s threats, for a woman who 
could not reward him. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, ** and how did it 

end?” 

** 1 am sorry to say, ma’am, in a most unhappy 
ruptureEdward ^ dismissed for ever from his 
mother’s notice. He left her house yesterday, but 
where he is gone, or whether he is still in to^vn, I 
do not know; for we of course can make no inquiry,” 

** Poor young man!—and what is to become of 
himP” 

What, indeed ma’am ! It is a melancholy con¬ 
sideration. Bom to the prospect of such afiduence! 
I cannot conceive a situation more deplorable. The 
interest of two thousand pounds—^how can a man 
live on it 1—and when to that is added the recollec¬ 
tion, that he might, but for his own folly,'within 
three months have been in the receipt of two thou¬ 
sand five hundred a-year, (for Miss Morton has 
thirty thousand pounds,) I cannot picture to myself 
a more wretched condition.' We must all feel for 
him; and the more so, because it is so totally out of 
our power to assist him.” 

*• Poor young man I” cried Mrs, Jennings, I am 
sure he should be very welcome to bed and board at 
my bouse; and so I would tell biin, if 1 could see 
him. It is not fit that he should be living about at 
his own charge now, at lodgings and taverns,” • 
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Xlinoi’fl heart thanked her for such kindness to¬ 
wards Edward, though she could not forbear smiling 
at the form of It. 

** If he Would only have done as well by himself,” 
said John Dashwood, as all his friends were dis¬ 
posed to do by him, he might now have been in his 
proper situation, and would have wanted for nothing. 
But as it is, it must be out of anybody’s power to 
assist him. And there is one thing more preparing 
against him, which must be worse than all—his mo¬ 
ther has determined, with a very natural kind of 
spirit, to settle that estate upon Robert immediately, 
which might have been Edward’s, on proper condi¬ 
tions. I left her this morning with her lawyer, 
talking over the business.” 

Well! ” said Mrs. Jennings, that is her revenge. 
Everybody has a way of their own. But I don’t 
think mine would be, to make one son independent, 
because another had plagued me.” 

Marianne got up, and walked about the room. 

Can anything be more galling to the spirits of a 
man,” continued John, than to see his younger 
brother in possession of an estate which might have 
been his own ? Poor EdW^d! I feel for him sin¬ 
cerely.” 

A few minutes mofe spent in the same kind of 
effaslon, concluded his visit; and with repeated as- 
Buraiices to his sisters that he really believed there 
was no material danger in Fanny’s indisposition, and 
that they need not therefore be very uneasy about it, 
he went away; leaving the three ladles unanimous 
in their sentiments on the present occasion, as far at 
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least as it regarded Mrs. Ferrars*8 conduct, the Dash* 
woods', and Edward's. 

Marianne's indignation burst forth as soon as he 
quited the room; and as her vehemence made reserve 
impossible in Elinor, and unnecessary in Mrs. Jen¬ 
nings, they all joined in a very spirited critique upon 
the party. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mm. Jennings was very warm in her praise»of 
Edward's conduct, but only Elinor and Marianne 
understood its true merit. They only knew how 
little he had had to tempt him to be disobedient, and 
how small was the consolation, beyond the conscious¬ 
ness of doing right, that could remain to him in the 
loss of friends and fortune. Elinor gloried in his 
integrity; and Marianne forgave all his offences in 
compassion for his punisiiment. But though confi¬ 
dence between them was, by this public discovery, 
restored to its proper state, it was not a subject on 
which either of them were fond of dwelling when 
alone. Elinor avoided it upon principle, as tending 
to fix still more upon her thoughts, by the too warm, 
too positive assurances of Marianne, that belief of 
Edward’s continued affection for herself, which she 
rather wished to do away; and Marianne's courage 
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soon failed her, in trying to converse upon a topic 
which always left her more dissatisfied with herself 
than ever, by the comparison it necessarily produced 
between Elinor’s conduct and her own* 

She felt all the force of that comparison; but not 
as her sister had hoped, to urge her to exertion now; 
she felt it with all the pain of continual self-reproach, 
regretted most bitterly that she had never exerted 
herself before; but it brought only the torture of 
penitence, without the hope of amendment. Her 
mind was so much weakened *that she stiil fancied 
present exertion impossible, and therefore it only 
disinrited her more. 

Nothing new was heard by them for a day or two 
afterwards, of affairs in Harley-street, or Bart||||t’B 
Buildings. But though so much of the matter was 
known to them already, that Mrs. Jennings might 
have had enough to do in spreading that knowledge 
farther, without seeking after more, she had resolved 
from the first to pay a visit of comfort and inquiry to 
her cousins as soon as she could; and nothing but 
the hindrance of more visitors than usual, had pre¬ 
vented her going to them within that time. 

The third day succeeding their knowledge of the 
particulars, was so fine, so beautiful a Sunday as to 
draw many to Kensin^on Gardens, though it was 
only the second week in March. Mrs. Jennings 
and Elinor were of the number; but Marianne, who 
knew that the Willoughbys were again in town, and 
had a constant dread of meeting them, chose rather 
to stay at home, than venture into so public a place. 

* An intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Jennings Joined 
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them noon after they entered the Gnrdens, and Elinor 
VfM not Buiry that by her continuing with them, and 
engaging all Mrs. Jennings’s conversation, she was 
herself left to quiet reflection. She saw nothing of 
the Willouglibys, nothing of Edward, and for some 
time nothing of anybody wlio could by any chance, 
whether grave or guy, be interesting to her. 13ut at 
last, she found herself, with some surprise, accosted 
by Miss Steele, who, though looking rather shy, ex¬ 
pressed great satisfaction in meeting them, and on 
receiving encouragement fi*om the particular kindness 
of Mrs. Jennings, left her own party for a short time, 
to join theirs. Mrs. Jennings immediately whispered 
to Elinor, 

it all out of her, my dear. She will tell you 
an;^ing if you ask. You see I cannot leave Mrs. 
Clai’ke.” 

It WQS lucky, however, for Mrs. Jennings’s curiosity, 
and for Elinor’s too, that she would tell anything 
without being asked, for uotliiug would otherwise 
have been learnt. 

** I am so glad to meet you,” said Mi°s Steele, 
taking her familiarly by the arm—for I wanted to 
see you of all things in the world;” and then lower¬ 
ing her voice, ** I suppose Mrs. Jennings has heard 
all about it. Is she angry P*’ 

“ Not at all, I believe, with you.” 

That is a good thing. And Lady Middleton, is 
she angry ?” 

I cannot suppose it possible that she should.” 
am monstrous glad of it. Good gracious! 
1 have had such a time of it! 1 never saw Lucy in 
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such a rage in my life, 6h^ Towed at first she would 
neTer trim me up a new bonnet, nor do anything else 
for me again, bo long as she lived; but now she ia 
quite come to, and we are as good friends as ever. 
Look, she made me this bow to fny hat, and put in 
the feather last night. There noAv, you are going to 
lai%h at me too. But why should not I wear pink 
ribbons p I do not care if it is the Doctor’s favourite 
colour. I am sure, for my part, I should never have 
known he did like it better than any other colour, if 
he had not happen to say so. My cousins have beeif 
80 plaguing me;—I declare sometimes, I do not 
know which way to look before them,” 

She had wanderedVaway to a subject on which 
Elinor had nothing to say. and therefore soon juAged 
it expedient to find her way back again to the first. 

“ Well, but Miss Dashwood,” speaking triumph¬ 
antly, “ people may say what they choose about Mr. 
Ferrars’s declaring he would not have Lucy, for it’s 
no such a thing, I can tell you; and it’s quite a 
shame for such ill-natured reports to be spread 
abroad. Whatever Lucy might think about it her¬ 
self, you know, it was no binfiness of other people to 
eetit do^vn for certain.” 

I never heard anytl^ing of the kind hinted at be¬ 
fore, I assure you,” said Elinor. 

“ Oh! did not you P But it was said, I know, very 
well, and by more than one; for Miss Godby told 
Miss Sparks, that nobody in their senses could 
expect Mr. Ferrara to give up a woman like Miss 
Morton, with thirty thousand pounds to her fortrine, 
for Lucy Steele that had nothing at all; and I had it 
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from Miss Sparks myself. And besides that, my 
cousin Bichard said himself, that when it came to the 
point, he was afraid Mr. Ferrara would he off; and 
when Edward did not come near us fur three days, I 
could not tell what to think myself; and I believe in 
my heart Lucy gave it all up for lost; for -we ca^e 
away from your brother’s on Wednesday, and we saw 
nothiflg of him not all Thursday, Friday, and Satur* 
day, and did not kno^y what was become witli him. 
Once Lucy thought to write to him, but then her 
^irit rose against that. However, this morning he 
came, just as we came home fro^ church; and then 
it all came out, how he had been sent for Wednes« 
day to Harley-street, and blen talked to by his 
mother and all of them, and how he had declared he^ 
fore them all that he loved nobody but Lucy, and 
nobody bpt Lucy would he have: and how he had 
been so worried by what passed, that as soon as he 
had went away from his mother’s house, he had got 
upon his horse, and i^d into the country somewhere 
or other; and how he had staid about at an inn all 
Thursday and Friday, on purpose to get the better oi 
it. And after thinking it all over and over again, he 
said it seemed to him as if, now he had no fortune^ 
and no nothing at all, it wopld be quite unkind to 
keep her on to the engagement, because it must be 
fur her loss, for he had nothing but two thousand 
pounds, and iiu hope of anything else; and if he was 
to go into orders, as he had some thoughts, he could 
get nothing but a curacy, and how was they to live 
upon that? He could not bear to think of her 
doing no better, and so he begged, if she had the least 
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mind for it, to put an end to the matter directly, and 
leave him to shift for himself, I heard him say all 
this as plain as. could possibly be. And it was en¬ 
tirely for her sake, and upon her account, that he 
said a word about being off, and not upon his own. 
I will take my oath ho never dropped a syllable of 
being tired of her, or of wishing to marry Miss 
Morton, or anything like it. But, to he sure, Xucy 
would not give ear to such kind of talking; so she 
told him directly (with a great deal about sweet and 
love, you know, and all that—Oh, la! one can't re¬ 
peat such kind of things, you know)—she told him 
directly, she had not the least mind in the world to 
be off, for she could live with him uppn a trifle, and 
how little soever he might have, she should be very 
glad to have it all, you know, or something of the 
kind. So then he was monstrous happy, and they 
talked on some time af out what they should do, end 
they agreed he should take orders directly, and 
they must wait to be married till he got a living. 
And Just then I could not hear any more, for xny 
(^sin called from below to ^ell me Mrs, Richardson 
was cozue in her coach, and would take one of us to 
Kensington Gardens ; so 1 was forced to go into the 
room and interriipt thcrA, to ask Lucy if she would 
like to go, but she did not care to leave Edward; so 
I just run up stairs and put on a pair of silk stock¬ 
ings, and came off with the Richardsons.*’ 

‘‘ I do not understand what you mean by Interrupt¬ 
ing them," said Elinor; you were all in the same 
together, were not you P 

No indeed« not ns* La! Mias Dashwood, do 
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you think people make loTe when anybody else is 
by P Oh! for shame!—be sure, you muot know 
better than that. (Laughing affectedly.)—No, no; 
they were shut up in the drawing-room together, and. 
all I heard was only by listening at the door.” 

** How! ” cried Elinor j “ have you been repeating 
to me what you only learnt yourself by listening at 
the doorP” I am sorry 1 did not know it before; 
for 1 certainly would 4iot have suffered you to give 
me particulars of a conversation which you ought 
Slot to have known yourself. How could you behave 
so unfairly by your sister P ” 

** Ob, la! there is nothing in that. I only stood 
at the door, and heard what 1 could. And 1 am 
sure Lucy would have done just the same by me; 
for, a year or two back, when Martha Sharpe and 1 
had BO many secrets together, she never made any 
bones of hiding in a closet, or behind a chimney- 
board, on purpose to hear what we said.” 

Elinor tried to talk of something else; but Miss 
Steele could not be kept beyond a couple of minutes 
from wbat was uppermost in her mind, 

Edward talks of going to Oxford soon,” said die, 
** but now he is lodging at No. , Fall Mall. What 
an ill-natured woman his ifiother is, an’t she ? And 
your brother and sister were not very kind! How¬ 
ever, 1 shan't say anything against them to you; and 
to be sure they did send us home in their own 
chariot, wbick was more than 1 looked for. And 
for my part, I was all in a fright for fear your sister 
should ask us fox the huswifes she had g^ve us a day 
or two befors; b^t however, nothing was Bai% aboV't 
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tiieiBi imd I toolc care to keep mine out of sight, 
Edward have got some business at Oxford, he says, 
so he must go there for a time; and after that, as 
soon as he can light upon a bishop, ho will be or¬ 
dained. I wonder what curacy he will get !~ 
Good gracious! (giggling as she spoke) I’d lay my 
life I know what my cousins will say, when they 
hear of it. They will tell me I should write to the 
Doctor, to get Edward the etiracy of his new liYing. 
I know they will; hut I am sure I would not do 
such a thing for all the world. ^ La!’ I shall say 
directly, * I wonder how you could think of such ft 
thing. I write to the Doctor, indeed!" 

“ Well,” said Elinor, ** it is a comfort to be pre¬ 
pared against the worst. You have got your answer 
ready.” 

Miss Steele was going to reply on the same subject, 
but the approach of her own party made another 
more necessary. 

Oh, la ! hero come the Richardsbns. I had a 
vast deal more to say to you, but I must not stay 
(way from them not any lor^er. I assure you th^y 
are very genteel people. "He makes a monstrous 
deal of money, and they keep their own coach. 1 
have not time to speak to Mrs. Jennings about it 
myself, but pray tell her I am quite happy to hear she 
is not in anger against us, and Lady Middleton the 
same; and if anything should happen to take you 
and your sister away, and Mrs. Jennings should want 
company, 1 am sure- we should he very glad to come 
.and atay with her for as long a time as she likes. 
1 su^Km Lady Middleton won't ask us any more 
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tliis bout. Good bye; I am sony Miss Marianno 
was not here. Remember me kindly to her. La t 
if you have not got your best spotted mualin on!— 
wonder you was not afraid of its being tom.” 

Such was her parting concern; for after this, filho 
had time only to pay her farewell compliments to 
Mrs. Jennings, befbre her company was claimed by 
Mrs. Richardson; and ELnor was left in possession 
of knowledge which might feed her powers of reflec¬ 
tion some time, though she had Icanit very little 
more than what had been already foreseen and fore- 
planned in her own mind. Edward’s marriage with 
Lucy was as flrmly determined on, and the time of 
its taking place remained as absolutely uncertain, as 
she had concluded it would be:—eveiything depend¬ 
ed, exactly after her expectation, on his getting that 
preferment, of which, at present, there seemed not 
the smallest chance. 

As soon as Uiey returned to the carriage, Mrs. 
Jennings was eager for information; but as Elinor 
wished to spi cad as little as possible intelligence that 
had in the first place been so unfairly obtained, she 
confined heiself to the brief repetition of such simple 
particulars, as she felt assured that Lucy, for the sake 
of her o'wu consequence, would choose to have known. 
The continuance of their engagement, and the means 
that were to be taken for promoting its end, was all 
her communication; and this produced from Mrs. 
Jennings the following natural remark: 

•*Wait for his having a living!—ay, wo all know 
how that will endthey will wait a twelvemonth, 
and finding no good comes of it, will set dowt^pou 
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a ruracy of fllEly pounds a-year> with the interest of 
his two thousand pounds, and what little matter Mr. 
Steele and Mr. Pratt can give her.—Then they will 
lia% e* a child every year! and Lord help *em! how 
pqf^r they will be !—I must see what I can give them 
towards furnishing their house. Two maids and two 
men indeed !—as I talked of t'other day.—No, no, 
they must get a stout girl of all-works.—Bettj's sis¬ 
ter would never do for them now.** 

The next morning brought Elinor a letter by 
the two-penny post, from Lucy herself.—It was as 
follows: 


Bartlett’s Buildings, March. 

I hope my dear Miss Dashwood will excuse the 
iberty I take of writing to her; but 1 know your 
friendship for me will make } ou pleased to hear such 
a good account of myself and my dear Edward, 
after all the troubles we ha\o went through lately, 
therefore will make no more apologies, but proceed 
to say that, thank God! though we have suffered 
dreadfully, we are both quite well now, and as happy 
as we must always be in onaanother*s love. We have 
had great trials, and great persecutions, but however, 
at the same time grqjtefully acknowledge many 
friends, yourself not the least among them, whose 
great kindness I shall always thankfully remember, 
as will Edward too, who 1 have told of it, 1 am sure 
^ou will be glad to hear, as likewise dear Mrs* Jen 
sings, I spent two happy hours with him yesterday 
afternoon, he would not hear of our parting, though 
earnestly did I, as I thought my duty required, urge 
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him to it for prudence cake, and would hare parted 
Ibr ever on i^e spot^ would he consent to it, but be 
said it should never be^ he did not regard his mo** 
tiuer^s anger, while he could have my affections—our 
piToapeota are not very bright, to be sure, but ||re 
mnst waiti and hope for the best; he will be ordained 
shortly, and should it ever be in your power to re¬ 
commend him to anybody that has a living to bestow, 
am very sure you will not foiget us, and dear Mrs. 
Jennings too, trust she will speak a good word for 
us to Sir John, or Mr. Palmer, or any friend that 
may be able to assist us.-—Poor Anne was much to 
blame for what she did, but she did it for the best, 
BO 1 say nothing; hope Mrs. Jennings won't think 
It too much trouble to give us a call, should she 
epme this way any morning, t'would he a great 
kindnese, and my cousins would be proud to know 
her*--*My paper reminds me to conclude, and beg¬ 
ging to be most gratefully and respectfully remem¬ 
bered to her, and to Sir John and Lady Middleton, 
and the dear children, when you chance to see them, 
undlove to Miss Marianne, 

1 am, &c. 

« * 

As soon as Btinor had fished it she performed 
whst she concluded to be its writer’s real design, by 
placing it in the hands of Mrs. Jennings, wlio read it 
aloud with mv^y comments of satisfaction and praise* 
** Very ^<^11 hsdeed t—how prettily she writes f~ 
«sy«tliai was^ulte proper t 9 let him be off if he would, 
' Thfvt wps Jmt like Lucy-o-^oor soul I f wish I could 
get him a living with all my hearh~She caQs me 
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deu Mm. JenniagRi you see* 6)ie is b good-hearted 
girl as ever lived.—Very well upon my word. That 
sentence is very prettily turned* Yes» yes, I will go 
snd sec her sure enough. How attentive she is, to 
think of everybody!—Thank you, my dear, for 
showing it me. It is as pretty a letter as ever I saWi 
and does liucy's head and heart great credit.'^ 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Miss Dashwoods had now been rather more 
than two months in town, and Marianne’s impatience 
to be gone increased every day. She sighed for the 
air, the liberty, the quiet of the country $ and fan¬ 
cied that if any place could give her ease. Barton 
ifiist do it. Elinor was hardly less anxious than 
herself for their removal, and only so much lem beat 
on Its being effected immediately, as that she was 
conscious of the difficulties of so long a Journey, which 
Marianne could not be brought to acknowled^. She 
began^ however, seriously to turn her thoughits 
towards Its accomplishment, and had already men* 
Honed their wishes to their kind hostess^ re¬ 
sisted them with all the eloquenee of her good-will, 
when a plan was suggested, which thouigh detainliig 
them from home jp a fbw weeks longei^ appeared to 
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Elinor altogetl^er much more «ligihle than any otlier. 

Palmers were to remove to Cleveland about the 
end of Mareh^ for the Easter holidays; and Mrsl 
J^nings, with both her friends, reeeived a very 
warm invitation from Charlotte to go with tKeni. 
This would not, in itself, have been sufficient for the 
delicacy of Miss Dashwood^—but it ^vas enforced 
with BO much real politeness by Mr. Palmer himselfil 
as, Joined to the very great amendment of his 
manners towards them since her sister had been 
know to be unhappy, induced her to accept it with 
plea^re. 

'When she told Marianne what she had done, 
however, her first reply was not very auspicious. 

** Cleveland !"—she cried, with great agitation* 
“No, I cannot go to Cleveland." 

“ You forget,” said Elinor, gently, “ that its si¬ 
tuation is not • . • that it is not in the neigh¬ 

bourhood of . . 

“ But it is in Somersetshire.—I cannot go into 
Somersetshire.—There, wliere I looked foru'ard^o 
going . . . No, Elinor, you cannot expect me 

to go there/' 

Elinor would not argue -upon the propriety of 
overcoming such feeling $—she only endeavoured to 
counteract them by working on others«-and repre- 
Bented it, therefore^ as a measure which would fix 
the time of her returning to that dear mother, whom 
she BO much wished to see, in a more eligible, more 
comfortable' manner, thah any other p^n could do, 
and perhaps without' any greater delay. From 
Clevidandi whieh wai Within a ftw miles cf Bristol, 
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tl&e distance to Barton was not beyond one dny,i 
though a long ,d&y’8 journey; and their mother's 
seirant might easily come there to attend them down; 
^d as there could be no occasion for their staying 
above a week at Cleveland, they might now be at 
home in little more than three weeks’ time. As 
Marianne’s affection for her mother was sincere^ it 
must triumph, with little difficulty, over the imagi¬ 
nary evil she had started. 

Mrs. Jennings watf so far from being weary of her 
guests, that she pressed them very earnestly to return 
with her again from Cleveland. Elinor was grateful 
for the attention, but it could not alter their design; 
and their mother’s concurrence being readily gained, 
everything relative to their return was arranged as 
far as it could be ;—and Marianne found some relief 
in drawing up a statement of the hours that were 
yet to divide her from Barton. 

“ Ah! Colonel, I do not know what you and 1 
shall do without the Miss Dashwoods,”—was Mrs, 
Jennings’s address to him when he first called on 
her, after their leaving her wrb settled—** for they 
are quite resolved upon going home from the Pal¬ 
mers ;—and how for^Om shall be, when I come 
hack !—^Lord! we shall sit and gape at one another 
as dull as two cats.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jennings was in hopes, by this vi¬ 
gorous sketch of their future ennui, to provoke him 
to make that offer, which might give himself an 
escape from it;—and if so^ she had soon afterwards 
gobd reason to think her object gained; for, on 
Elinor’s moving to the wdndow to take more expe- 
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ditiously the dimensions of a print which she was 
going to copy for her friend^ he followed her to it 
with a look of particular meaning, and conversed 
with her tltere for several minutes. The effect of his 
discourse ou the lady too, could not escape her obser¬ 
vation ; for though she was too honourable to listen, 
and had even changed her seat on purpose that ilie 
might not hear, to one close by the pianoforte on 
which Marianne was playing, she could not keep her¬ 
self from seeing that Elinor changed colour, attended 
with agitation, and was too intent on what he said, 
to pursue her employment. Still farther in confir¬ 
mation. of her hopes, in the intcival of Marianne’s 
turning from one lesson to another, some words of 
the Colonel's inevitably reached her ear, in which 
he seemed to be apologising for the badness of his 
house. This set the matter beyond a doubt. She 
wondered indeed at his thinking it necessary to do 
So, —but supposed it to be the proper etiquette. 
IVhat Elinor said in reply she could not distinguish, 
but Judged from the'motion of her lips that she did^ 
not think that any material objections—and Mrs. ^ 
Jennings commended in Jier hearTfor being so 
honest. They then talked on for a few minutes 
longer without her catching a syllable, when another 
Jiucky stop in Marianne’s performance brought her 
these words in the Colonel’s calm voice; 

1 am afraid it cannot take place very sobn.” 

Astonished and shocked at so unlover-like a speech, 
she was almost ready to cry out, Lord! what should 
hinder it!”—but checking her desire, Confined her¬ 
self to this silent ejaculation: 
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“ XJlis is very strange J—snre he iced not wait to 
bs older.”— 

This delay cm the Colonel's side, however, did not 
seem to offend or mortify his fair companion in the 
least; for on their breaking np the conference soon 
afterwards, and moving different ways, Mrs. Jennings 
very plainly heard Elinor say, and with a voice Which 
showed her to feel what she said, 

** I shall always think myself very, much obliged 
to you.” 

■Mrs. Jennings was delighted with her gratitude, 
and only wondered, that after hearing such a sentence, 
the Colonel should be able to take leave of them, as 
he immediately did, with the utmost sang-froid, 
and go away without making her any reply !•—ffhe 
had not thought her old friend could have made so 
indifferent a suitor. 

What had really passed between them was to this 
effect: 

** I have heard,” said he, with great compassion, 
" of the injustice your friend Mr. Ferrars has suffered 
from his family; for if 1 understand the matter right, 
he has been entirely cast off by them for persevering 
in bis ei%agement ^vitb a very deserving young wo* 
man.—Have 1 been rightly informed P—^Is it so?” 

Elinor told him that it Mras. 

“ The cruelty, the impolitic cruelty,” he replied 
with great feeling, **of dividing, or attempting to 
divide, two young people long attached to each other, 
is terrible: Mrs. Ferrars does not know what she 
toy be doing—^what she may drive her son to, I 
iare seen Mr. Edward Ferrars two or three times in 
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Harley-street, and am much pleased with him., He 
is not a young man with whom one can be intimately 
acquainted in a short time, but I have seen enough 
of him to wish him well for his own sake, and as a 
fi'iend of yours, 1 wish it still more. 1 understand 
tliat he intends to take orders. Will you be so good 
as to tell him thkt the living of Delaford, now just 
vacant, as I am informed by this day’s post, is his, if 
lie think it worth his acceptance j^but that, perhaps, 
so unfortunately circumstanced as he is now, it may 
bo nonsense to appear to doubt; I only wish it were 
more valuable. It is a rcctoiy, but a small one; ilie 
late incumbent, I believe, did not make more than 
200 pounds per annum, and though it is certainly 
capable of improvement, I fear, not to such an amount 
as to afford him a very comfortable incomei. Such as 
it is, however, my pleasure in presenting him to it 
will be very great. Pray assure him of it.” 

Elinor’s astonishment at tliis commission could 
hardly have been greater, had the Colonel been really 
making her an offer of his hand. The preferment, 
which only two days before she had considered as 
hopeless for Edward, was already provided to enable 
him to marry ;—and she, of all people in tSe w^orld, 
was liked on to bestow it! « Her<emotion was such 
as Mrs. Jennings had attributed to a rkry different 
cause;—^but whatever minor feelings less pure, less 
.pleasing, might have a share in that emotion, her 
•esteem for the general benevolence, and her gratitude 
for the particular friendship, which together prompted 
Colonel Brandon to this act, were strongly felt, and 
warmly expressed. She thanked him for it with all 
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her heart, spoke of Edward's principles and disposi* 
tion with that praise which she knew them to deserve, 
and promised to undertake the commission with 
pleasure, if it were really his wish to pat off so agree¬ 
able an office to another* But at the same time, she 
could not help thinking that no one could so well 
perform it as himself. It was an office, in short., from 
which, unwilling to give Edward the pain of receiving 
an obligation from her, she would have been very, 
glad to be spared herself; but Colonel Biandon, on 
motives of equal delicacy declining it likewise, still 
seemed so desirous of its being given through her 
means, that she would not on any account make 
farther opposition. Edward, she believed, was still 
in town, and fortunately she had heard his address 
from Miss Steele. She could undertake therefore to 
inform him of it, in the course of the day. After this 
had been settled, Colonel Brandon began to talk of 
his own advantage in securing so respectable and 
agreeable a neighbour; and then it was that he 
mentioned with regret, that the house was small and 
indifferentan evil which Elinor,'as Mrs. Jennings 
had supposed her to do, made very light of, at least u 
far as regarded Its size, 

** The smallness of Ae house,*' said she, I canncil 
'imagine any inconvenience to them, for it will be la 
proportion to their family and income." 

By which the Colonel was surprised to find that she 
was considering their marriage as the certain consr^ 
quence of the presentation; for he did not suppose I 
possible that Delaford living could supply such an 
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inccmit»» aa anybody In their style of life would 
venture to settle on—«nd he said so. 

This little rectory can do no more than make 
Mr. Ferrara comfortable as a bachelor; it cannot en¬ 
able Mm to marry. I am sorry to say that my patron¬ 
age ends with this ; and my interest is bai^y more 
extensive. If, however, by any nnforeseen-chance it 
should be In my power to serve him farther, 1 must 
think very diflbrently of Mm from what I now do, if 
1 am not as ready to be useful to Mm then, as 1 sin- 
Oerely wish I could be at present. What I am now 
doing indeed seems notMng at aU, since it can ad¬ 
vance him so little towards what must be Ms prin¬ 
cipal, his only object of happiness. His marriage 
must still be a distant good at least I am afraid it 
cannot take place very soon.** 

Such tvas dxe sentence which, when, misunderstood, 
so justly oflhnded the delicate feelings of Mrs. Jen- 
niti^ ; hut after this narration of what really passed 
between Colonel Brandon and Blinor, whild they 
stood at the window, the gratitude expressed by the 
latter on their parting may perhaps appear, in general, 
not less reasonably excited, nor less properly worded, 
than if it had arisen from an offer of marriage. 
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Well, MIbA Daflhwood/' said Mrs. JenningSi saga- 
ciously smiling, as soon as the gentleman had with¬ 
drawn, ** I do not ask you what the Colonel has been 
saying to you; for though, upon my honour, 1 tried 
to keep out of hearing, I could not help catching 
enough to understand his bustness. And I assure 
you I nerer was better pleased in my life, and 1 wish 
*you joy of it with all my heart.*' 

** Thank you, ma’am," said Elinor. ** It is ^ a 
matter of gpreat Joy to mb; and I feel the goodness of 
Colonel Brandon most sensibly. There are not 
many men who would act as he has done* Few 
pemsle haTe so compassionate a heart 1 I never was 
mom astonished In my Itfb." 

** Lord! my dear, ^ou are very modest I 1 an't 
ihe least astonished at it in the world, for 1 have often 
thought, of late, there^ was nothing more likely to 
happen." 

** You Judged from your knowledge of the Colonel's 
general benevolence; but at least you could not fore¬ 
see that the opportunity would so very soon occur." 

Opportunity!" repeated Mrs. Jennings—Oh t 
as to &at, when a man has once made up his mind 
to such a thing, somehow or other he will soon find 
an opportunity. Well, my dear, I wish you Joy of 
it again and again; and if ever there was a happy. 
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couple in the world, I think I shall soon know where 
to look for them.*’ 


** You mean to go to Delaford after them, I sup* 
pose,” said Elinor, \yith a faint smile. 

** Ay, my dear, that I do, indeed. And as to the 
house being a bad one, I do not know what the 
Colonel would be at, for it is as good a one as ever 
I saw.*' 

** He spoke of its being out of repair.” 

Well, and whose fault is tliat P why don’t he 
repair it P—^who should do it but himself?” 

They were interrupted by the servant's coming in, 
to announce the chariot’s being at the door; and 
Mrs. Jennings Immediately preparmg to go, said— 

** Well, my dear, I must he gone before 1 have bad 
half my talk out. But, however, we may have it all 
over in the evening, for Ave shall be quite alone. 1 
do not ask you to go with me, for 1 dare say your 
mind is too full of the matter to care for company; 
and besides, you must long to tell your siste# all 
about it.” ^ 

Marianne had left the room before the conversa¬ 


tion began. 

** Certainly, ma'am» I shall tell Marianne of it | 
but I shall not mention it at present to anybody 
else.” 

** dh! very well,” said Mrs. Jennings rather dis¬ 
appointed. ^ Then you would not have me tell it 


Lucy, for I think of going as fi||f as Holboxn to-day.” 

** Ko; ma'am, not even Lucy if you please. One 
day’s delay will not be very material; and UH I have 
mitten to Mr. think it ought not to b. 
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mentioned to anybody else* I shall do that directly^ 
It is of importance that no time should be lost with 
him, for he will of course have much to do relative 
to his ordination." 

This speech at first puzzled Mrs. Jennings exceed¬ 
ingly. 'Why Mr, Ferrara was to be written to about 
it in such a hurry, she could not immediately com¬ 
prehend. A few moments’ reflection, however, pro¬ 
duced a very happy idea, and she exclaimed— 

Oh ho!—1 understand you. Mr. Ferrars is to 
be the man. Well, so much the better for him. Ay, 
to be sure, he must he ordained in readiness; and I 
am yery glad to find things are so forwanl between 
you. But, my dear, is not this rather put of charac¬ 
ter? Bhould not the Colonel write himself?—sure, 
he is the proper person." 

Flinor did not quite understand the beginning of 
Mrs. Jennings’s speech; neither did she think it 
worth inquiring into; and therefore only rex>Ued to' 
its conclusion. 

** Cotbnel Brandon is so delicate a roan, that he 
rather wished any one toHmnounce his intentions to 
Mr. Ferrara than himself.*^’ ^ 

** And so fifou are forced to do it. Well, that is an 
odd kind of delicacy I However, I 'will not disturb 
you (seeing her preparing to write). You know 
your own concerns best. So good bye, my dear. I 
have not heard of any^ing to please me so well since 
Charlotte was brought to bed." 

And way she iflit returning again in a 

mement, 

**! have just been thinking of Betty’s sister, my 
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dear, 1 ifaouid be very glad to get her so good a 
mistress. Bot whether she would do for a lady’s 
maid, I am sore I can’t t^l. She is an excellent 
housetnaidy and works very well at her needle. How 
ever, you will think of all that at your leisure.” 

** Certainly, ma’am,” relied Elinor, not hearing 
much of what she said, and more anxious to be alone 
than to be mistress of the subject. 

' How she should begin—o-how sbe should exprtiss 
herself in her note to Edward, was now all her con¬ 
cern. The particular' circumstances between them 
tnada a difflculty'^of that which to any other person 
would have been the easiest thing in the world; but 
she equally feared to say too much or too little, and 
' eat deliberating over her paper, with the pen in her 
hand, till broken in on by the entrance of Edward 
himself. 

He had met Mrs. Jennings at ^ door in her way 
to the carriage, as he came to leave his farewell card; 
and she, after apologising for not returning herself, 
had obliged him to enter, by saying that Miss Dash- 
wood was above, and wanted to speak with him on 
^vety particular business. 

Elinor had Just been congratulating herself in the 
midst of her pmiplexity, that however difficult it might 
he to express herself propSsferly by letter, it was at 
least preferable to giving the information by word of 
' ihouith, when her visitor uatered, to force her upon 
this greatest exertion of sB, Her astoiushinent and 
eoBftuidin were veiy grcA on his so sudden appear¬ 
ance,. Bhe had hot seen him b%»re sinoe hicjsngsge- 
Bfbiit iMOime pohlkb «nd thecelore not since his 
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knowing hor to be acquainted with it} which, with 
the conBoionanese of what she had been thinking of» 
and what she had to tell him, made her feel particu¬ 
larly uncomfortable for aome minutes. He too was 
much distressed, and they sat down together in a 
most promising state of embarrassment. Whether he 
had asked her pardon for his intrusion on first coming 
into the room, he could not recollect; but determin¬ 
ing to be on the safe side, he made his apology in 
form aa soon as he could say anything, after taking a 
chair. 

** Mrs. JTennings told me,” said he, tlVat you ' 
. wished to speak with me, at least I understood her 
BO-—or I certainly shoidd not have intruded on you 
in such a manner; though, at the same time, 1 should 
have been extremely sorry to leave London without 
seeing you and your sister; especially as it will most 
likely be some time—-it is not probable that I should 
soon have the pleasure of meeting you again. I go 
to Oxford to-morrow.” 

You would not .have gone, however,” said 
Elinor, recoveiing herself^ and determined to get 
Over what she so much dreaded aa soon as possible, 

** without receiving our gociL wishes, even if we had 
not been able to give them in person. Mnu Jepninga 
ivas quite right in whfft she said. I have something 
of consequence to inform you of, which I was on the 
point of communicating by paper. 1 am charged 
with a most agreeable offlU:e (breathing rather faster 
than usual as she^ spokq). Colonel BraaApiit who 
was here only ten'^inutes ago, has doALred mo to 
say, that, uudcistaiiding you mean, to take ordem he 
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hss great pleasiure In offering you the living of Dela- 
ford, now just vacant, and only wifthea it were mure 
valuable. Allow me to congratulate you on having 
so respectable and well-judging a friend^ and to join 
in his wish that the living-^it is about two hundred 
a-yeai>—were much more considerable, and such as 
might better enable you to-^s might be more than a 
temporary accommodation to yourself — such, in 
short, as might establish all your views of happiness/* 
What Edward felt, as he could not say it himself, 

. it cannot be expected that any one else should say it 
for hizff. He looked all the astonishment which such 
unexpected, which such unthought^of information 
could not fail of exciting; but he said only these 
two words: 

** Colonel Brandon !*’— 

** Yes,*' continued Elinor, gathering more resolu¬ 
tion, as some of the worst was over; Colonel Bran- 
tlon means it as a testimony of his concern for what 
has lately passed—for the cruel situation in which 
the unjiistiiiable conduct of your family has placed 
you—a cojiceni which I am sure Marianne, myself, 
and all your Mends must share; and' likewise as a* 
proof of his high esteem for your general character, 
and his particular approbation of your behaviour 6n 
tlie present occasion/* ^ 

** Colonel Brandon give me a living!—Can it be 
possible P** 

** The unkindness of your own relations has made 
you astonisbed to find friendship anywliere/* 

**No,** replied he, with sfifiden Consciousness, ^not 
to fihd it tn you $ for 1 cannot be ignorant that to 
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yoUf to your goodness, I owe it all.—I feel it—I 
yould express it if 1 could—^but, as you well know» 
1 am no orator/’ 

a 

You are very much mistaken. I do assure you 
that you owe it entirely, at least almost entirely, to 
your own merit, and Colonel Brandon’s discernment 
of ita 1 have had no hand in it. I md not even 
know, till 1 understood his design, that the living 
was vacant; nor had it ever occurred to me that he 
might have such a living in his gift. As a friend of 
mine, of my family, he may perhaps—indeed I know 
he has, still greater ple^^sui-e in bestowing it;—but, 
upon my Wurd, you owe notliingibo my solicitation.” 

Truth obliged her to acknowledge some small 
share in the action; but she was at the same time 
BO unwilling to appear as the benefactress of Edward, 
that she acknowledged it with hesitation ; which 
probably contributed to lix that suspicion in his mind 
whieh had recently entered it. For a short time he 
sat deep in thought, after Elinor had ceased to speak; 
—at last, as if it were rather an effort, he said, 

Colonel Brandon seems a man of great worth 
pud respectability. IJWjae-jjdways heard him spoken 
of as such, and your ^ know, esteems him 

highly. He is undouhteAly a sensible man, and in 
his manners perfectly tlie gentleman.” 

** Indeed,” replied Elinor, ** I believe that you 
will find him, on farther acquaintance, all that you 
have heard him to be $ and as you will be such very 
near neighbours, (for I uaierstand the parsonage is 
^/Imost close to the mansion-house,) it is particularly 
imp|>jrtant that he should be all this.” 

H VOL. It. 
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Sdward made no answer; but when she had 
turned away her head, ^aye her a look so serious, so 
earnest, so uncheerful, as seemed to say, that he 
might hereafter wish the distance between the par* 
sonage and the tnansion-house much greater. 

Colonel Brandon, I think, lodges in St. Jsmes’s- 
street,*’ said he, soon afterwards, rising from his 
chair. 

Elinor told him the number of the house. 

** 1 mdst hurry away then, to give him those thanks 
which you will not allow me to give you; to assure 
him that he has i^de me a very—an exceedingly 
happy man/* 

Elinor did not offer' to detain him; and they 
parted, with a very earnest assurance on her side of 
her unceasing good wishes for his happiness in every 
change of situation that might befal *him; on his, 
with rather an attempt to return the same good-will, 
than the power of expressing it. 

** When I see him again,** said Elinor to herself, 
as the door shut him outf ** I shuJl see him the hus-' 
band of Lucy.'* 

And with this pleasing anticipation, she sat down 
to reconsider the past, recall the words, and endeavour 
to oompyehend all the feeungs of Edward; and, of 
course, to reflect on her own with discontent. 

When Mrs. Jennings came home, though she re¬ 
turned from seeing people whom she had never seen 
before, and of whom therefore she must have a gieat 
deal to say, her mind ww so much more occupied by 
the important secret in her possession, than by any¬ 
thing else, that she reverted to it again as soon as 
Elinor appeared. 
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Well, my dear/^ she cried, " I sent you up tlis 
young man. Did not I do ri^^ht ?—And 1 suppose 
you had no great difficulty—^You did not Hnd him 
very unwilling to accept your proposal ?” 

“No, ma’am; tliat was not very likely.” 

“ Well, and how soon will he be ready P—For it 
seems all to depend upon that.” 

“ Really,’’ said Elinor, 1 know so little of these 
kind of forma, that I can hardly even conjecture as to 
the time, or the preparation necessary; but I suppose 
two or three months will complete his ordination.” 

“Two or three months?” cried Mrs. Jenningsj 
“ Lord! my dear, how calmly you talk of it! and 
can the Colonel wait two or three months! Lord 
bless me!—1 am sure it would put me quite out of 
patience !—And though one would be very glad to 
do a kindness by poor Mr. Ferrars, 1 do think it is 
hot worth while to wait two or three months for him. 
Sure, somebody else might be found that would do Jii 
well—somebody that is in orders already.” 

“ My dear ma'am,” said Elinor, “ what con you 
be thinking of P—Why, Colonel Brandon’s only ob« 
ject is to be of use to Mr^ FffiTairB.” 

“ Lord bless you,- my ds^r! — Sure you do not 
--vnean to persuade me^ that the Colonel only maTries 
i>u for the sake of giving ten guineas ^ Mr. Fer- 
'iirs!” • 

The deception could not continue after this; and 
an explanation immediately took place, by which 
both gained considerable amusement for the moment, 
without any material lolls of happiness to either, for 
.Mrs. Jennings only exchanged one form of delight 
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for another^ and still without forfeiting her expecta¬ 
tion of the first* 

** Ay, ay, the parsonage is but a sipall one/' 
said she, after the first ebullition of surjirise and 
satisfaction was over, “ and very likely may be out 
of repair; but to hear a man apologising, as I thought, 
for a house that to my knowledge has five sitting- 
room's on the ground-fioor, and, £ think the house¬ 
keeper told me, could make up fifteen heds! And 
to you too, that had been used to live in Barton 
Cottage! It seemed quite ridiculous.— But, my 
dear,.we must touch up the Colonel to do something 
to the parsonage, and make it comfortable for themi 
before Lucy goes to it," 

** But Colonel Brandon docs not seem to have any 
idea of the living’s being enough to allow them to 
marry," 

** The Colonel is a ninny» my dear; ’because he 
Has two thousand a-year himself, he thi&s that no¬ 
body else can marry on less. Take my word for it, 
that, if I am alive, I shall be paying a visit at Dela- 
ford Parsonage before Michaelmas; and I am sure f 
shan’t go if Lucy an’t there." 

Blinor was quite of her opinion, as to the proba¬ 
bility of their not waiting for anything more. 
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Edward having carried his thanks to Colonel 
Brandon, proceeded ^vith his happiness to Lucy ; and 
such was the excess of it by the time lie reached 
Bartlett’s Buildings, that she w^as able to assure Mrs. 
Jennings, who called on her again the next day with 
her congratulations, that she had never seen him in 
such spirits before in her life. 

Her own happiness, and her own spirits, were at 
least very certain; and she joined Mrs. Jennings 
most heartily in her expectation of their being all 
comfortably, together in Delaford Parsonage before 
Michaelmas, So far was she, at the same time, fronts 
any backwardness to give Elinor that credit which 
Edward would give her, that she spoke of her friend- 
ifcjp for them both with the most grateful warmth, 
was ready to own all their obligation to hei:^ aiid 
openly declared that no exj^tion for their good on 
Miss Dashwood’s part, either present or future, would 
ever surprise her, for she believed her capable of doing 
anything in the world for those she really valued. As 
for Colonel Brandon, she was not only ready to wor¬ 
ship him as a saint, but was moreover truly anxious 
.j^wt he should^be treated as one in all worldly con- 
'^s; anxious that his tithes should be raised to the 
and secretly resolved to avail herself at Do- 
laford, as far as she possibly could, of bis servants, 
his cairiage, bis cows, and poultry. 
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It was now above a week sin^e John Dashwond 
had called Sn Berkeley-street, and as since that time 
no notice had been ti^en by them of his wife's in- 
disposition! beyond one verbal inquiiy^, Elinor began 
to feel it necessary to pay her a visit. This was an 
obligation! however, which not only opposed her 
own inclination! but which had not the assistance of 
any encouragement from her companions. Marianne! 
not contented with absolutely refusing to go herself 
was very urgent to prevent her sister's going at all; 
and Mrs. Jennings, though her carriage was always 
at Elinor's service, so very much disliked Mrs. John 
Dashwood, that not even her curiosity to see how 
she looked after the late discovery, nor her strong 
desire to affront her hy taking Edward’s part, could 
overcome her unwillingness to be in her company 
^again. The consequence was, that Elinor set out 
by herself to pay a visit, for which no one could 
have really less inclination, and to run the risk of a 
tete-a-tete with a woman whom neither of the 
others had so much reason to dislike. ^ 

Mrs. Dpshwood was denied; but before the car¬ 
riage could turn from the house,* her husband acci¬ 
dentally came out. He expressed great pleasure in 
meeting Elinor, told her thaf he had been Just going 
to call in Berkeley-street, and assuring her that 
Fanny would he very glad to see her, invited her to 
come in. 

They walked ut» stairs into the drawing-room.— 
Nobody was there.— 

Fanny is in her own room, I suppose,” said he $— 
I will go to her j>resently, for I am sure she will 
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not have tho least objection in the world to seeing 
yonJ^rery far from it indeed. Now especially there 
cannot be—but howevcri you and Marianne Yvere 
always great faYourites.—^Why would not Marianne 
come?'*— 

Elinor made what excuse she could for her. 

“ I am not sorry to see you alone/* he replied^ 
** for I have a good deiQ to Say to you. This living 
of Colonel Brandon’s—can it be true ?—has he really 
given it to Edward P—I heard it yesterday by chance, 
and was coming to you on purpose to inquire farther 
about it.’* 

“ It is perfectly true,—Colonel Brandon has g^ven 
the living of Delaford to Edward.’* 

“ Really!—Well, this is very astonishing!—^no 
relationship!—no connexion between them!—and 
now that livings fetch such a price !—what was the 
value of this P ” 

“ About two hundred a-year.” . 

Very well—and for the next presentation to a 
living of that value—supposing the late incumbent 
to have been old and sickly, and likely to vacate 
it soon—^he might have got, I dare say—four¬ 
teen hundred pounds, Ai^ how came he not to 
have settled that matter before this person’s death P— 
Now indeed it would Be too late to sell it, but a man 
of Colonel Brandon’s sense !—I wonder he should 
be so improvident in a point of sucli common, such 
natural concern!—I am convinced that there 
is a vast deal of inconsistency in almost every human 
character. I suppose, however—on recollection— 
that the case may probably be this. Edward is'only 
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to hold the living till the pcsson to whom the Colonel 
has really sold the presentation is old enough to take 
it.—Ay, ay, that is the fact, depend upon it/* 

Elinor contradicted it, however, very positively; 
and by relating that she had herself been employed- 
in conveying the offer from Colonel Brandon to Ed¬ 
ward, and therefore must understand the terms on 
which it was given, obliged him to submit to her 
authority. 

“It is truly astonishing!”—^he cried, after hear¬ 
ing what she said—“ what could be the Colonera 
motive ? ” 

** A very simple one—^to be of use to Mr. Ferrars.” 

“ Well, wellj^ whatever Colonel Brandon may be, 
EdwTird is a very lucky man! You will not men¬ 
tion tlie matter to Fanny, however; for though I have 
broke it to her, and she bears it vastly well, she will 
not like to hear it much talked of,” 

^ Elinor hud some difficulty here to refrain from oh- 
serving, • that she thought Fanny might have home 
with composure an acquisition of wealth to her bro¬ 
ther, by which neither she nor her child could be 
possibly impoverished. 

Mrs. Ferrars,” added he, lowering his voice to 
the tone becoming so important a subject, “ knows 
nothin'g about it at present, fmd I believe it will be 
best to keep it entirely concealed from her as long as 
may he. When the marriage takes place, 1 fear she 
must hear of it all.” 

** But why should such precaution he used ? —* 
Though it is not to be supposed that Mrs. Ferrara 
can have the Bmallest satisfiiction in knowing that her 
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Bon has money enough to live Qpon,~*lbr that muat 
be quite out of the question; yet why, after her late 
behayiouri is she supposed to feel at all P She has 
done with her sou, she has cast him off for eTer, and 
has made all those over whom she had any influence 
cast him off likewise. Surely, after doing so, she 
cannot be imagined liable to any impression of sor¬ 
row or of joy on his account—she cannot be interested 
in anything that befals him. She would not be so 
weak as to throw away the comfort of a child, and 
yet retain tlie anxiety of a parent!” 

** Ah! Elinor,” said John, “your reasoning is very 
good, but it is founded on ignorance of human na¬ 
ture. When Edward’s unhappy match takes place, 
depend upon it his mother will feel as much as if 
she had never discarded him; and therefore every 
circumstance that may accelerate that dreadful event, 
must be concealed from her as much as possible. Mrs.« 
Ferrara can never forget that Edward is her son.” 

“ You surprise me; I should think it must nearly 
have escaped her memory by this time.” 

** You wrong her exceedingly. Mrs* Ferrara is 
one of the most affectionat^;^ mothers in the world.” 

Elinor was silent. 

“ We think now,” a|iid Mrs. Dashwood, nfter a 
short pause, “ of Roberfs marrying Miss Morton.” 

Elinor, smiling at the grave and decisive import¬ 
ance of her brother’s tone, calmly replied,-^ 

“ The lady, I suppose, has no choice, in tha 
affair.” 

“ Choice!—^how do you mean P” 

1 only mean, that 1 suppose from your manner 
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of peaking, it must be the same tOMMiss Morton 
'whether she marry Edward or Robert.** 

** Certainly, there can be no di£Eerence; for Ro¬ 
bert will now to all intents and purposes be con¬ 
sidered as the eldest son; and as to anything else, 
they are both very agreeable young men—1 do not 
know that one is superior to the other.*' 

Elinor said no more, and John was also for a short 
time silent. His reflections ended thus: 

Of one thing, my dear sister/* kindly taking her 
hand, and speaking in an awful whisper, 1 may 
assure you; and I will do it, because I know it must 
gratify you. I have good reason to think—indeed I 
have it from the best authority, or I should not re¬ 
peat it, for otherwise it would be vriy' wrong to say 
anything about it—but I have it firom the very best 
authority—not that 1 ever precisely heard Mrs. Fer- 
rars say it herself, but her daughter did, and I have 
*it from her —That, in shoiT, whatever objections 
there might be against a certain — a certain con¬ 
nexion—^you understand me~it would have been far 
preferable to her, it would not have given h*er half 
the vexation that this does. I was exceedingly 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Ferrara considered it in 
that light—a very gratifying circumstance, you know, 
to us all,. * It would have been beyond comparison/ 
she said, * the least evil of the two, and she would be 
glad to compound now for nothing worse.’ But, 
however, aU that is quite out of the question—not to 
be thought of or mentioned ; as to any attachment, 
you know—it never could be—all that is gone by. 
But I thought I would just tell you of thiSf because 
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I Vnew how much it must please you. Not that 
you haye any reason to regret* my dear Elinor. 
There is no doubt of your doing exceedingly well--^ 
quite as well, or better, perhaps, all things considered. 
Has Colonel Brandon been with you lately ?*' 

Elinor had heard enough, if not to gratify her 
vanity and raise her self-importance, to agitate her 
nen^s and fill her mind; and she was therefore glad 
to be spared from the necessity of saying much in 
reply herself, and from the danger of hearing any¬ 
thing more from her brother, by the entrance of Mr. 
Robert Ferrars. After a few moments* chat, John 
Dashwood, recollecting that Fanny was yet nnin- 
fornied of his sister's being there, quitted the room 
in quest of her; and Elinor was left to improve her 
acquaintance with Robert, who, by the gay unconcern, 
the happy self-complacency of his manner while en¬ 
joying so unfair a division of his mother's love and 
liberality, to the prejudice of his banished brother, 
earned only by .his own dissipated course of life, and 
that brother’s integrity, was confirming her most un-. 
favourable opinion of his head and heart. 

They had scarceljj^been twtf minutes by themselves, 
before he began to speak of Edward; for he*too had 
heard of the living, and* was very inquisitive on the 
subject. Elinor repeated the particulars of it, as she 
had given them to John, and their effect on Robert, 
though very different, was not less striking than it 
had been on him. He laughed most immoderately, 
The idea of Edward's being a clergyman, and living 
.in a small parsonage-house, diverted him beyond 
measure s and when to that was added the fiinciful 
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imAgery of Edward reading prayers in a white sur¬ 
plice, and publishing the banns of marriage betu^een 
John Smith and Mary Brown, he could conceive no* 
thing more ridiculous. 

Elinor, while she waited in silence, and immovable 
gravity, the conclusion of such folly, could not re¬ 
strain her eyes from being fixed on him with a look 
that spoke all the contempt it excited. It was a Ibok, 
however, very well bestowed, for it relieved her own 
feelings, and gave no intelligence to him. He was 
recalled from wit to wisdom, not by any reproof of 
hers, but by his own sensibility. 

** We may treat it as a joke,” said he at last, re¬ 
covering from the affected laugh which had con¬ 
siderably lengthened out the genuine gaiety of the 
moment—** but, upon my soul, it is a most serious 
business. Poor Edward! he is ruined for ever. I 
• am extremely sorry for it—^for 1 know him to be a 
very good-hearted creature; as well-meaning a fel¬ 
low, perhaps, as any in the World. You must not 
Judge of him, Miss Dashwood, from your slight ac¬ 
quaintance. Poor Edward! His manners are cer¬ 
tainly not the happiest in nature. But we are not 
all bom, you know, with the same powers—the same 
address. Poor fellow i to %eG him in a circle of 
strangers!—to be sure it was pitiable enough!—^but, 
upon my soul, 1 believe he has as good a heart as any 
in the kingdom; and I declare and protest to you I 
never was so shocked in my life, as when it all burst 
fofth. I could not believe it. My mother was the 
first person who told me of it, and I feeling myself 
called on to act with resolution, immediately said to 
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her, * My dear‘madams 1 do not know what you may 
intend to do , dh the occasion, but as for myself, 1 
must say, that if Edward does marry this young 
woman, 1 never will see him again.’ That was what 
1 said immediately,—I was most uncommonly 
shocked indeed!—Poor Edward!—^he has done for 
himself completely I—shut himself out for ever from 
all decent society!—^but, as I directly said to my 
mother, I am not in the least suirpriBed at it; from his 
style of education it was always to be expected. My 
poor mother was half frantic.” 

Have you ever seen the lady ?” 

** Yes, once; while she was staying in this house, 
1 happened to drop in for ten minutes; and I saw 
quite enough of her. The merest awkward country 
girl, without style, or elegance, and almost without 
beauty. 1 remember her perfectly. Just the kind 
of girl I should suppose likely to captivate poor Ed¬ 
ward. 1 offered immediately, as soon as my mother 
related the affair to me, to talk to him idyself, and 
dissuade him from the match; but it was too late 
then, I found, to do anything, for unluckily, I was 
not in the way at first, and knew nothing of it tUl 
after the breach had taken place, when it was not 
for me, you know, to interfere. But had 1 been in¬ 
formed of it a few hours* earlier, 1 think it is most 
probable that something might have been hit on. 
I certainly should have represented it to Edward in 
a very strong light. * My dear fellow,’ I should have 
said, * consider what you are doing. You are mak¬ 
ing a most disgraceful connexion, and sudi' a cfie 
as jour ISunily are unanimous in disapproving. 1 
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cannot help thinking, in short, that means ihight 
hsTC been found. But now' it is all too late. He 
must be starred, you know ^ that is certain } abso¬ 
lutely IStBrved.” 

He Iliad just settled this point with great eompo- 
sure, when the entrance of Mrs. John Dashwoodput 
an end to the subject. But tlfough s/ie never spoke 
of it out of her own family, Elinor could see its in¬ 
fluence on her mind, in the something like confu¬ 
sion of countenance with which she entered, and an 
attempt at cordiality in her bebavipur to herself. 
6he even proceeded so far as to be concerned to find 
thalf Elinor and her sister were so soon to leave 
town, as ^ she had hoped'to see more of them; an 
exertion in which her husband, who attended her 
into the room, and hung enamoured ov^r her accents, 
st^emed distinguish everything that was most 
affectionate and graceful. 


mf 

CHAPTER XII. 

A... 

■ 

One other call in Harley-street, a short and cake- 
leave can, in which Elinor received her brother’s 
congratulations, on their travelling so fkr towaitts 
Barton without any expense, and on Colopel Bnm- 
don’^s being to follow diem to Cleveland in a day or 
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coEiplefcd the interoouzse of the brother and 
blisters in town; ond a faint invitation ficom Fannyi 
to come to Norland whenever it should happen to 
be in their way, which of all things was the moat 
tinlikely to occur, with a more warm, though Jess 
public, assurance, frdkn John to Elinor, of the promp¬ 
titude with which he should come to see her at 
Delaford, was all' that foretold. any meeting in the 
country. 

It amused her to observe that all her friends 
seemed determined to send her to Delaford; a place, 
in which, of all others, she would noi^v least choose 
to visit, or wish to reside ; for not only was it con¬ 
sidered as her future home by her brother and Mrs. 
Jennings, but even Lucy, when they parted, gave 
her a pressing invitation to visit her there. 

Very early in April, and tolerably early in tho day, 
the two parties from Hanover-square and Berkeley- 
street set out from their respective homes, to meet, 
by appointment, on tlie road. For the convenience 
of Charlotte and her child, they were to he more 
than two daysmen their Jq^mey, and Mr. Palmer, 
travelling more expeditious^ With Colonel Brapdon, 
was to join them at Cleveland soon after their arivaL 

Marianne, few as had been her hours of comfort 
in London, and eager as she had long been, to quit 
it, could not, when it came to the poin^ hid adieu to 
the house in which she had for the last tkne enjo-yed 
those hopes, and that confidence, in 'Willoughby, 
which were rkovr extinguished for ever^ without great 
-pain. "Nor could she leave the place in which 
1^'illoughhy remained, busy in new engagement, 
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and nev schemesi in iivhich she could have no sharr • 
witliout shedding many tears. ^ 

Elinor^s satisfaction at the moment of removal, 
vras more positive. She had no srich 
lingering thoughts to fix on, she left no creature be¬ 
hind from ivhom. it 'would give^ her a moment’s re¬ 
gret to be divided for ever, she was pleased to he 
free herself from the persecution of deucy’s friendship, 
she was grateful for bringing her sister away unseen 
by Willoughby since his marriage, and she looked 
forward wUh hope to what a few months of trun 
quillity at Barton might do towards restoring Mari 
aime’s peace of mind, and confiiming her own. 

Their journey was safely performed. The second 
day brought them into the cherished, or the prohi¬ 
bited, county of Somerset, for as such was it dwelt 
on by turns in Marianne’s imagination ; and in the 
^forenoon of the third they drove up to Cleveland. 

Cleveland was a spaciobs, modem-built house, 
situated on a sloping lawn. It had no park, but the 
pleasure-grounds were tolerably extensive; and like 
every other place of the same degrea of importance, 
it had its open shrubbery, and closer wood-walka 
road of smooth gravel winding round a plantation, 
led to the fronts the lawn was dbtted over 'with tim¬ 
ber r the .house itself was under the guardi^ship of 
the fir, the mouaalsjiit^i^ilbi and the acacia, andm' thick 
screen of theiu* ailUiC^her, interspersed with taU 
Lombardy popl^ sh^t out Uie pifiLces. 

.MiHanne enimed the house with m heart sweB- 
isiioUsaa,fr)9m the conseipuaiiess of being 
eiUyiaighQr ndlei frem Barton, and not thirty from 
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, Combe Magna j imd before she had been Atc minutes 
within its walls, while the others were busily help- 
^ing Charlotte show her child to the housekeeper, she 
quitted it again, stealing away through the winding 
shrubberies, now just beginning to be in beauty, to 
gain a distant eminence ; where, from its Grecian 
temple, her eye, wandering over a wivle tract of 
country to the sputh-cast, could fondly rest on the 
farthest ridge of hills in the horizon, and fancy that 
from their summits Combe Magna might be seen. 

In such moments of precious, of invaluable misery, 
she rejoiced in tears of agony to be at Cleveland; 
and as she returned by a different circuit to the 
house, feeling all the happy privilege of country li¬ 
berty, of wandering from place to place in free and 
luxurious solitude, she resolved to spend almost every 
hour of every day while she remained with the Pal¬ 
mers, in the indulgence of such solitary rambles. 

She returned just in tiiflb to join the others as they 
quitte^^thc house, on an excursion through its more 
immed^te premises; and the rest of the morning 
' was easily whiled away, in lounging round the 
kitchen garden, examining tl^ bloom upon its walls, 
and listening to the gardenei^s lamentations upon ^ 
blights,—^in dawdling through the green-house, 
where the loss of her favourite plants, unwarily ex¬ 
posed, und nipped by the lingering frost, raised the 
laughter of Charlotte,-—anil in visiting her poultry- 
yard, where in the disappointed hopes of her dairy-* 
maid, by hens forsaking their nests, or being Stolen 
by a fox, or in the rapid decease of a prounsing young 
Blood, she found/resh sources of merriment. ^ 

I VOL. II. 
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The morning waa fine aiid dryiiimd M-arianney in 
her plan of employment abroad^had not calculated for 
any change of weather dining their stay at Cleve¬ 
land. With great surpiise, thoiefore, did she find 
heiself i)revented by a settled rain from going out 
again after dinner. She had depended on a twilight 
walk to the (Grecian temple, and perhaps ail oier 
the grounds, and an evening mertdy cold or damp 
would not have deteried her fioni it; but a heavy 
and settled rain even fihe could not fancy dry or 
pleasant w'eatber for walking. 

Their party was small, and the hours passed 
quietly away. Mrs. Fulmer had the child, and Mrs. 
Jennings her caipet-work; they talked of the 
friends they bad left bchimf, arranged Lady Middle- 
ton's engagements, and wondered whether Mr. Pol- 
Soer and Colonel Brandon would get farther than 
Beading that night. Elinor, however little con¬ 
cerned in it, Joined in (helMiHcourse, and Marianne, 
who had the knack of finding her way in every 
house to the Ubraiy, however it might be avoided by 
the family in general, soon pigeured herself a book. 

Nothing was whitting on Mrs. Palmer’s side, that 
constant and friendly good-humour could do, to 
make them feel tbeniBelves w^come. The openness 
and heartiness of her manner more than atoned for 
that want of recollection and elegance, which made 
her often deficient in the forms of politeness; her 
kindness, recommended by so pretty a face, was en¬ 
gaging ; her folly, though evident, was not conceited; 
and Blinor could have forgiven eveiythiug but her 
bugh. 
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The two gesitkmen arriired the next day to a veiy 
late dinner, affording a ple&sant enlargement of the 
party, and ,a vei'y welcome variety to their conversa¬ 
tion, which a long morning of the same continued 
' rain ha<l reduced vei*y low. 

£hiior had aeen ho little of Mr. Palmer, and in 
that little had seen so much variety in his address to 
her sister and herself, that she knew not what to ex¬ 
pect to find him in his own family. She found him, 
however, perfectly the gentleman in his behaviour to 
all his visiters, and only occasionally rude to his wife 
and her mother; she found him '^ery capable of be¬ 
ing a i>lcasant companion, and onl) prevented from 
being so always, by too great* an aptitude to fancy 
himself as much superior to people in general, as ho 
must feel himself to be to Mrs. Jetmings and Char¬ 
lotte. For the rest of his character and habits, they 
were marked, as far as Elinor could perceive, with 
no traits at all unusual in his sex and time of life. 
He was nice in his eating, uncertain in hU hours; 
fond of his child, though affecting to slight it; and 
idled away the mornings at billiards, which ought to 
have been devoted to business. She liked him, how¬ 
ever, upon the whole, much better than she had ex¬ 
pected, and in her heart was not sori^ that she could 
like him no more; not soirry to be driven by the ob- 
eervation of his epicurism, his selfishness, and his 
conceit, to rest with complacency on the remembrance 
of Edward's generous temper, simple taste, and diffi¬ 
dent feelings. 

Of Edward, or at least of some of his concerns, 
she now received intelligence from Colonel BrsEndon^ 
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‘^ho had been into DorsctBliire lately) and whO| 
treating her at once as the disinterested friend of Mr, 
Ferrars, arid the kind confidant of himaelf, talked to 
her a great deal of the parsonage at Delaford» de¬ 
scribed its deficiencies, and told her wliat! e meant 
to do himself towards removing them. Hia beha* 
vionr to her in this ns well as n every other particu¬ 
lar, Ins open ptensiirc in meeting her after an absence 
of only ten d.i^s, his readiness to converse W’ith her, 
and his defeience for her opinion, might very well 
jnfi!if\ Mrs. Jenniiigs's persuasiem of hia attachment, 
and would ha>e been enough, perhaps, had not Eli¬ 
nor still, as from the first, holievod Marianne his 
real fa\ourite, to make her suspect it herself. But 
as it was, sueh a notion had scarcely ever entered her 
head, exeept by Mrs. Jennings's suggestion ; and she 
could not help believing herself the nicer observer 
of the two ; she Avatched his eyes, whih* Jen¬ 
nings thought only of his behaviour; and while his 
looks of anxious solicitude on Marianne’s feeling in 
her head and throat the beginning of a heav'y cold, 
because unexpressed by words, entirely escaped the 
latter lady's observation, she could discover in them 
the quick feelings and needless alarm of a lover. 

TwA delightful twilight Ava^ks on the third an^ 
fourth evenings of her being there, not merely on 
the dry gravel of the shrubbery, but all over the 
grounds, and especially in the most distant parts 
of them, where there was Aomething more of wild¬ 
ness than in the rest, where the trees were the oldest, 
and the grass was the longest and wettest, had-*— 
aawistbd by the stiD greater impxtidence of Bitting in 
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hei* wet shoes and sfockings-^giTen Marianne a cold 
BO violent, as, though for a day or two trided with or 
denied, would force itself by increasing ailments on 
the concern of everybody, and the notice of herself, 
Prescriptions poured in from all quarters, and, as 
usual, were all declined. Though heavy and fevf*r- 
ish, with a pain in her limbs, a cough, ami a sore 
throat, a good night’s rest was to cure her entirely; 
and it was with difficulty that Elinor prevailed on 
her, when she went to bed, to try one or two of the 
simplest of the rcunedles. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Marianne got up the next morning at her usual 
time; to evci'y inquiry replied that she was better, 
and tried to prove herself so, by engaging in her ac- 
customary' employments. But a da) spent in sitting 
shivering over the fire with a hook in her hand 
which she was unable to read, or in 1) ing, weaiy and 
languid, on a sofa, did not speak much in favour of 
her amendment; and when, at last, siie went early 
to bed, more and more indisposed, (kjlonel Brandon 
was only astonished at her sister’s composure, who, 
though attending and nursing her the whole day, 
RgainBt Marianne’s inclination, and forcing proper 
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medlcltiea on her at night, trusted like Marianne to 
the certainty and efficacy of sleep* and felt no real 
alarm. 

A veiy' restlcBB and feverish night, however, dis¬ 
appointed the expectation of both; and when Ma¬ 
rianne, after persisting in rising, confessed herself 
unable to sit up, and returned voluntarily to her bed* 
Elinor was very ready to adopt Mrs. Jennings’s ad¬ 
vice, of sending for the Palmers’ apothecarj'. 

He came, exantined his patient, and though en¬ 
couraging Miss Dashwood to cxp|^ that a very few 
days would restore her sister to l^alth, yet by pro¬ 
nouncing her disorder to have a. putrid tendenej, and 
by allowing t!ic W'ord “ infection” to pass his lips, 
gave instant nlarm to Mrs. Palmer on her baby’s 
account. Mrs. Jennings, who had been inclined 
from the first to think Marianne’s complaint more 
Bfirious than Elinor, now looked very gra\e on Mr. 
If arris’s report, and confirming Charlotte’s fears and 
caution, urged the necessity of her immediate re¬ 
moval with the infant; and Mr. Palmer, though 
treating their apprehensions as idle, found the 
anxiety and importunity of his wife too great to bo 
withstood. Her departure was therefore fixed on ; 
and within an hour after Ms-. Harris’s arrival, she 
set off, with her little boy and his nurse, for the house 
of a near relation of Mr. Palmer’s who lived a few 
miles on the other side of Bath; whither her husband 
promised, at her earnest entreaty, to join her in a day 
or two ; and whither she was almost equally urgent 
with her mother to accompany her. Mrs. Jennings, 
however, with a kindness of heart which msde 
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Elinor really loTe her, declared her resolution of 
not stirring from Cleveland as long as Marianne 
remained ill, and of endeavouring, by her own. atten¬ 
tive care, to supply to her the place of the mother 
she had taken her from ; and Elinor found her on 
every occasion a most willing and active helpmate, 
desirous to share in all her fatigues, and often, by her 
better experience in nursing, of material use. 

Poor Marianne, languid and low from the nature 
of her malady, and feeling herself universally ill, 
could no longer hofc that to-morrow would iind her 
recovered; and the idea of what to-morrow would 
have produced, hut for this unlucky illness, made 
every ailment more severe; for on that day they 
were to have begun their journey home, and, at¬ 
tended the whole way by a servant of Mre. Jen¬ 
nings, were to have taken their mother by surpriso 
on the following forenoon. The little that she saidf 
was all in lamentation of this ^inevitable delav; 
though Elinor tried to raise her spirits, and make 
her believe, as she then really believed herself, that 
it would be a very shoft onp. 

The next day produced little or no alteration in 
the state of the patient; she certainly was not 
better, and except thftt there was no amendment, 
did not appear worse. Their party was now 
farther reduced; for Mr, Palmer, though very un¬ 
willing to go, as well from r^l humanity and good¬ 
nature, as from a dislike of appearing to he frightr 
ened away hy his wife, was persuaded at last by 
^ Colonel Brandon to perform hfil promise of following 
her; and While he was preparing to go, Colonel 
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Brsudon himself, -with a much greater exertion, be¬ 
gan to talk of going likewise. Here, however, the 
kindness of Mrs. Jennings i]itci*posed most accep¬ 
tably ; for to send the Colonel away while his love 
was in so much uneasiness on her sister's account, 
would be to deprive them both, she thonglit, of every 
comfort; and therefore telling him at once that his 
stay at Cleveland was necessary to herself, that she 
should want him to play at piquet of aillj|i^vening 
while Miss Dashwood was above with her sister, &c. 
she urged him so strongly to remain, that he, who 
was gratifying the first w'ish of his own heart by a 
compliance, could not long even afiect to demur; 
especially as Mrs. Jennings’s entreaty was warmly 
seconded by Mr. Palmer, who seemed to feel a relief 
to himself in leaving behind him a person so well 
able to assist or advise Miss Dashwood in any emer- 
gency, 

Marianne was of course kept in ignorance of all 
these arrangements. She knew not that she had 
been the means of sending the owners of Cleveland 
away, in about seven days from the time of their 
arrival. It gave her no surprise that she saw nothing 
of Mrs. Palmer; and as it gave her likewise no con¬ 
cern, she never mentioned hep name. 

Two days passed away from the time of Mr. Pal¬ 
mer’s departure, and her situation continued, with 
little variation, the saiijip. Mr. Harris, who attended 
her every daj", still talked boldly of a speedy recovery, 
and Miss Dashwood was equally sanguine; but the 
expectation of the otBibrs was by no mean*! so rheer- 
fuL Mrs. Jennings had determined very early in the 
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seizure that Marianne would never get over it, and 
Colonel Brandon, who was chiefly of use in listening 
'to Mrs. Jennings’s forebodings, was not in a state of 
mind to resist their influence. He tried to reason 
himself out of fears which the different judgment of 
the apothecary seemed to* render absurd; but the 
many hours of each day in which he was left entirely 
alone were but too favourable for the admission of 
every me^|choly idea, and he could not expel from 
his mindWft persuasion that he should 6ce Marianne 
no more. 

On the morning of the third day, however, the 
gloomy anticipations of both were almost done away; 
for when Mr. Harris arrived, he declared his patient 
materially better. Her pulse was much stronger 
and every symptom more favourable than on the pre¬ 
ceding visit. Elinor, conflrmcd in every pleasant 
hope, was all cheerfulness; rejoicing that in her 
letters to her mother, she had pursued her own Judg¬ 
ment rather than her friend’s, in making very light 
of the indisposition which delayed them at Cleveland, 
and almost fixing on the time when Marianne would 
be able to travel. 

But the day did not close so auspiciously as it be¬ 
gan. Towards the evening, Marianne became ill 
again, growing more heSvy, restless, and uncomfort¬ 
able than before. Her sister, however, still sanguine, 
was willing to attribute the change to nothing more 
chan the fatigue of having sat up to have her bed 
made ; and carefully administering the cordials pre¬ 
scribed, saw her with satisfaction sink at last into a 
Bluroher» from which she expected the most benefl* 
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cial cfiTects. Her sleep, though not so quiet as Eli¬ 
nor wished to see it, lasted a considerable time; and 
anxious to observe the result of it herself, she re¬ 
solved to sit with her during the whole of it. Mrs, 
Jennings, knowing nothing of any change in the pa¬ 
tient, went unusually early to bed; her maid, who 
was one of the principal nurses, was recreating her¬ 
self in the housekeeper's room, and Elinor remained 
alone with Marianne. gjjj^ 

The repose of the latter became m<^wand more 
disturbed; and her sister, who watched with un¬ 
remitting attention her continual change of posture, 
and hoard the frequent but inarticulate sounds of 
complaint which passed her lips, was almost wishing 
to rouse her from so painful a slumber, when Mari¬ 
anne, suddenly awakened by some accidental noise 
in the house, started hastily up, and, with feverish 
wildness, cried out— 

•^'Is mamma coming 

•• Not yet," replied the other, concealing her ter¬ 
ror, and assisting Marianne to lie down again; “but 
she will be here, 1 hope, before it is long. It is a 
great way, you know, from hence to Barton.’’ 

“ But she must not go round by London," cried 
Marianne, in the same hurried manner. ** 1 shall 
never see her, if she^goes to London." 

Elinor perceived \nth alarm that she was not quite 
1 erself, and while attempting to soothe her, eagerly 
felt her pulse. It was lower and quicker than ever; 
and Marianne, still talking wildly of mamma, her 
alarm increased so rapidly, as to determine her on 
tending instantly for Mr. Harris, and despatching a 
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messenger to Barton for her moUier. To consult 
nvitb Colonel Brandon on the best means of effecting 
the latter, was a thought which immediately followed 
the resolution of its peiformancc; and as soon as she 
had rung up the maid to take her place by her sister, 
she hastened down to the dining-room, where she 
knew he was generally to be found at a much later 
hour than the present. 

It was n^time for hesitation. Her fear and her 
difficulties Mre immediately before him. Her fears, 
he had no courage, no confidence to attempt the rc- 
^oyal oft—he listened to them in silent despondence; 
—^Ijut her difficulties were instantly obviated, for with 
a readiness that seemed to speak the occasion, and llio 
service pre-arranged in his mind, he offered himself 
as the messenger who should fetch Mrs. Dashwood, 
Blinor made no resistance that was not easily over¬ 
come. She thanked him with brief, though fervent 
gratitude, and while he went to hurry off his servant 
with a message to Mr. Harris, and an order for post- 
horses directly, she wrote a few lines to her mother. 

The comfort of such a friend at that moment as 
Colonel Brandon—of such a companion for her mo¬ 
ther,—how gratefully was it felt!—a companion 
whose judgment would guide, wlioso attendance must 
relieve, and whose friendship might soothe her!—as 
far as the shock of such a summons could be lessened 
to her, his presence, his manners, his assistance, 
would lessen it, 

He^ meanwhile, whatever he might feel, acted with 
all the firmness of a collected mind, made every ne* 
cessary arrangement with the utmost despatch, and 
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calculated with exactness the time in which she mig'ht 
look for his return. Not a moment was lost in delay 
of any kind* The horses arrived, even before they 
were expected, and Colonel Brandon only pressing 
her hand with a look of solemnity, and a few words 
spoken tCM> low to reach her ear, hurried into the 
carriage. It was then about twelve o’clock, and she 
returned to her Bi8tei*’s apailmcnt to wait for the arri* 
Yal of the apothecary, and to watch by her the rest 
of the night. It was a night of almost cqtial suffering 
to both. Hour after hour passed away in sleepless , 
pain and delirium on Marianne’s side, and in the 
most cruel anxiety on Elinors, before Mr. Harris 
appeared. Her apprehensions once raised, paid by 
their excess for all her former security; and the 'ser^ 
vant who sat up with her, for she would not allow 
Mrs, Jennings to be called, only tortured her more, 
by hints of what her mistrcHs had always thought. 

Marianne’s ideas were atill, at intervals, fixed in¬ 
coherently on her m<Mlier, and whenever she men¬ 
tioned her name, it gave a pang to the heart of poor 
Elinor, who reproaching herself for having trifled 
with so many days of illness, and wretched for some 
immediate relief, fancied that all relief might soon be 
in vain, that everything had been delayed too long, 
and pictured to herself iiei''8iiffcring mother arriving 
too late to see this darling child, or to see her rational. 

She was on the point of sending again for Mr. 
Harris,^' or if be' could not come, for some other ad¬ 
vice, when the former—but not till after five o’clock 

arrived. ' His opinion, however, made some little 
amends for his delay, for though acknowledging a 
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rery unexpected and unpleasant alteration In his pa¬ 
tient, he would not allow the danger to be material, 
' and* talked of the relief which a fresh mode of treat¬ 
ment must procurc, with a conddenee which, in a 
' lesser degree, was communicated to Elinor. He pro¬ 
mised to call again in the course of threc^or four 
hours^ and left both the patient and her anxious at¬ 
tendant more composed than he had found them. 

“With strong concern, and with inany^ reproaches 
for not being called to thoir aid, did Mrs. Jennings 
near in the morning of what had passed. Her former 
apprehensions, now with greater reason restored, left 
lier no doubt of the event;—and though trying to 
Sipeak comfort to Elinor, her conviction of her sister’s 
danger would not allow her to offer the comfort of 
rhope. Her heart was really grieved. The rapid de¬ 
fray, the eaily death of a girl so young, so lovely as 
Marianne, must have struck a less interested perEK^ 
w'ith conceni. On Mrs. Jennings’s cDmpas^on she 
had other claims. She had been for three months 
her companion, waa still under her care, and she was 
known to have been greatly injured, and long un- 
iiappy. The distress of her sister too, particularly a 
favourite, was before her;—and as for their mother, 
when Mrs. Jennings considered that Marianne might 
probably be to her what Charlotte was to herself, her 
sympathy in her sufferings was very sincer^. 

Mr. Harris was punctual in his second visit 
he came to he disappointed in his hopes of what the 
last would produce. His medicines had failed;—the 
fever was unabated ; and Marianne only more quiet 
-—not more herself—remained in a heavy stupor. 
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.ElinoTy eatchlngf ally and more than aU, his fears in a 
moment, proposed to call in farther advice* But he 
judged it unnecessary; he had still something more 
to tiy, some fresh application, of whose success he 
was almost as confident as the last, and his visit con¬ 
cluded with encouraging assurances which reached 
the ear, hut could not enter the heart, of Miss Dasli- 
wood. She was calm, except when she thought of 
her mother, but she was almost hopeless; and in this 
state she continued till noon, scarcely stirring an inch 
from her Bister*8 bed, her thoughts wandering from 
one image of grief, one si^ering fiiend, to another, 
and her spirits oppressed^ the utmost by the con¬ 
versation of Mrs. Jennings, who scrupled notto attri*^ 
bute the severity and danger of tliis attack to the 
many weeks of previous indisposition which Mari¬ 
anne's dlsj^ppointment had brought on. Elinor felt 
all the reasonableness of the idea, and it gave fresh 
misery to her reflections. 

About noon, however, she began—but with a 
caution, a dread of disappointment, which for some 
time kept her silent, even to her friend—^to fancy, to 
hope she could perceive a slight amendment in her 
sister’s pulse;—she waited, watched, and examined, 
it again and again;—and at last, with an agitation 
more difficult to bury un^er exterior calmness than 
all her fovegoing distress, ventured to communicate 
her hopes. Mrs. Jennings, though forced on exa¬ 
mination to acknowledge a temporary' revival, tried 
to keep her young friend from indulging a thought 
of its continuance; and Elinor, conning over every 
injunction of distrusti told heiself likewise not to 
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hope. But was too late. Hope had already en¬ 
tered; and feeling ail its anxious flutter, she bent 
over her sister to watch—she hardly knew for what. 
Half an hour passed away, and the favourable sym¬ 
ptom yet blessed her. Others even arose to confirm it. 
Her breath, her skin, her lips, al! flattered Elinor 
with signs of amendment, and Marianne fixed her 
eyes on her wdlh a rational, though languid, gaze. 
Anxiety and hope now oppressed her in equal degrees, 
and left her no moment of tranquillity till the arrival 
of Mr. Harris at four o’clock;—^when his assumnees, 
his felicitations on a r|Mvery in her sister even sur¬ 
passing his expectation*ave her confidence, comfort, 
and tears of joy. 

Marianne was in every respect materially better, 
and he declared her entirely out of danger. Mrs. 
Jennings, perhaps satisfied witli the partial justifica¬ 
tion of her forebodings which had been found in their 
late alarm, allowed herself to trust ^ his judgment, 
and admitted with unfeigned joy, and soon with un^ 
equivocal cheerfulness, tlie probability of an entire 
recovery. 

Elinor could not be cheerful. Her joy was of a 
dijflerent kind, and led to anything rather tliftn. to 
gfaiety. Marianne restoijed to life, health, friends, 
and to her doating mother, was an idea to fill her 
hegrt with sensations of exquisite comfort, and expand 
it in fervent gratitude;—but it led to no outward de¬ 
monstrations of joy, no words, no smiles. All within 
Elinor’s breast was satisfaction, silent and strong. 

She continued by the side of her sister with little 
intennission the whole aftemooHy calming evexy fear, 
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satisfying every inquiry of her enfeebled spirits, sup¬ 
plying every succour, and watching almost every look 
and every breath. The possibility of a relapse would 
of course, in some moments, occur to remind her of 
what anxiety was—but when she saw, on her frequent 
and minute examination, that evci’y symptom of re¬ 
covery continued, and saw Marianne at six o’clock 
sink into a quiet, steady, and to all appearance coin- 
foitablc sleep, she silenced every doubt, 

The time was now drawing on, when Colonel Bran¬ 
don might be expected back. At ten o'clock, she 
trusted, or at leaftt not muc||feter, her mother would 
be relieved from the dreadfew suspense in which she 
must now be travelling towards them. The Colonel 
too!—perhaps scarcely less an object of pity!—Oh! 
•—how slow was the progress of time which yot k«^t 
them in ignorance! 

At seven o'clock, leaving Marianne still sweetly 
asleep, she joined Mrs. Jennings in the drawing-room 
to tea. Of breakfast she had been kept by her fears, 
and of dinner by their sudden reverse, from eating 
much ;•—and the present refreshment, therefore, with 
such feelings of content as she brought to it, was par¬ 
ticularly welcome. Mrs. Jennings would have per¬ 
suaded her at its conclusion to take some rest before 
her mother’s arrival, and allow her to take her place 
by Marianne; but Elinor had no sense of fatigue, no 
capability of sleep at that moment about her, and she 
was not to be kept away from her sister an unneces¬ 
sary instant. Mrs. Jennings therefore attending her 
up stairs into the sick chamber, to satisfy herself that 
all continued right, left her there again to her charge 
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and her thoughts, and retired to her own room to 
write letters and sleep. 

The night was cold and stormy. The wind roared 
round the house, and the rain beat against the win¬ 
dows ; but Elinor, all happiness within, regarded it 
not. Marianne slept Ihrougli every blast, and the 
travellers—they had a rich reward in store, for every 
present inconvenience. 

The ^lock struck eight. Had it been ten, Elinor 
would have been convinced that at that moment she , 
heard a carriage driving up to the house; and so 
strong was the persu^on that she did, in spite of the 
almost impossihilitjl^their being already come, that 
she moved into the adjoining dressing-closet and 
opened a window-shutter, to be satisfied of the (ruth. 
She instantly jpaw that her ears had not deceived her* 
*The flaring lamps of a carnage were immediately in 
view. By their uncertain light she thought she could 
discern it to be drawn by four horses; and this, whilw 
it told the excess of her poor mdlher’s alarm, gave 
some explanation to such unexpected rapidity. 

Never in her life had Elinor found it so difflcult 
to be calm, as at that moment. The knowledge of 
what her mother must'he feeling as the carriage 
stopped at the door,—of her doubt—her dread—per¬ 
haps her despair!—alfd of what she had to tell!— 
with such knowledge it was impossible to be calm. 
All that remained to be done was to be speedy ; and 
therefore staying only till she could leave Mrs. Jen¬ 
nings’s maid with her sister, she hurried down 
stairs. ^ 

The bustle in the vestibule, as she passed along 
JC VOL. II. 
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an inner lobby, assured her that they were already 
in the house. She rushed forwards towards the 
drawing-room,—she entered it,—and saw only Wil¬ 
loughby. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Elinor, starting back with of horror at the 

sight of him, obeyed the first impulse of her heart in 
turning instantly to quit the room, and her hand was 
already on the lock, when its action '^as suspended 
by his hastily adyancing, and saying, in a. voice rather 
of command than supplication, 

< ** Miss Dashwood, for half an houiv-^for ten mi* 
nutes—I entreat you to stay/' 

** No, sir," she replied with firmness, I shall not 
stay. Your business cannot be with me. The ser* 
yants, 1 suppose, forgot to tell you that Mr. Palmer 
^ras not in the house." 

** Had they told me," he cried with vehemence, 
that Mr. Palmer ^nd all his relations were at the 
devil, it wpuld not have turned me from the door. 
My business is with you, and only you." 

“With me !*'—in the utmost amazement—well, 
tlr—be quick—and if you can*—less violent/' 

“ Sit'down, and I will be both." 

She hesitated; she knew not what to do. The 
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poBsibility of Colonel Brandon’s arriving and finding 
him there, came across her. But she had promised 
to hear him, and her curiosity no less than her ho- 
nourwas engaged. After a moment’s recollection, 
therefore, concluding that prudence required des¬ 
patch, and that her acquiescence would best promote 
it, she walked silently towards the table, and sat 
down. He took the opposite chair, and for half a 
miiiote not a word was said by either. 

•‘Pray be quick, sir,” said Elinor impatiently— 

I have no time to spare.*’ 

He was sittmg ii4||p attitude of deep meditation, 
and seemed not to nHRr her. 

“ Your sister,” said he, with abruptness, a moment 
afterwards —** is out of danger. I heard it from the 
aerA'aut. God be praised!—But is it true?—^is it 
really true ? ” 

Elinor would not speak. He repeated the inquiry^ 
with yet greater eagerness. f 

For God’s sake tell me, is she out of danger, or is 
she not P” 

“We hope she is.” 

He rose up, and walked across the room. 

“ Had I known as much half an hour ago—But 
since 1 am here”—spewing with a forced vivacity as 
he returned to his seat—** what does it signify?-^ 
For once, Miss Dashwood—it will, be the last time, 
perhaps—^let us be cheerful together.—I am in a fine 
mood for gaiety.—Tell me honestly”—a deeper glow 
overspreading his cheeks—** do you think me most a 
knave or a fool ? ” 

* Elinor looked at hiuL with greater astonishment 
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fhan ever. She began to think that he must be in 
liquor;—the strangeness of such a Tisit» and of such 
xhannersi seemed no otherwise intelligible; and with 
this impression she immediately rose, saying, 

** Mr. Willoughby, I advise you at present to re¬ 
turn to Combe. I am not at leisure to remain with 
you longer. Whatever your business may be with 
me, it will be better recollected and explained to¬ 
morrow.” 

** I understand you,” he replied, with an expres¬ 
sive smile, and a voice perfectly calm. ** Yes, I am 
very drunk. A pint of porteMsith ray cold beef at 
Marlborough was enough to o^met me.” 

At Marlborough!” cried Elinor, more and more 
at a loss to understand what he would be at. 

** Yes — I left London this morning at eight 
o'clock, and the only ten minutes I have spent out 
my chaise since that time procured me a noon- 
chine at Marlborough.” 

The steadiness of his manner, and the intelligence 
of his eye as he spoke, convincing Elinor, that what¬ 
ever other unpardonable folly might bring him to 
Cleveland, he was not brought ther^ by intoxication, 
she said, after a moment's recollection, 

Mr. Willoughby) you to feel, and I cer¬ 

tainly do —that after what has passed—your coming 
here in this raanper, and forcing yourself upon my 
notice, requires a very particular excuse. What is it 
that you mean by it P” 

I mean,” said he with serious energy, ** if I can, 
to make you hate me one degree less than you do 
no$if, 1 mean to offer some kind of explanation, 
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some kind of apology, for the past—to open my 
whole heart to you, and by convincing you, that 
though 1 have been always a blockhead, I have not 
been always a rascal, to obtain something like^for^ 
giveness from Ma— from your sister.** 

**Js this the real reason of your coming P** 

“ Upon my soul it is,”—^was his answer, with a 
warmth Mrbich brought all thaformer.Willoughby to 
her remembrance, and in spite of herself made her 
think him sincere. 

** If that is all, yo^nay be satisfied already,-r-for 
Marianne does —she ffia long forgiven you ** 

“ Has she !’*—he cried, in the same eager tone.— 

** Then she has forgiven me before she ought to have 
done it. But she shall forgive me again, and on more 
reasonable grounds. Now will you listen to me P” 
Elinor bowed her assent. ^ 

I do not know,’* said he, after |i pause of expec« 
tation on her side, and thoughtfulness on his own,-— 
how you may have accounted for my behaviour to 
your sister, or what diabolical motive you may have 
imputed to me.—Perhaps you will hardly think the 
better of me,—it is t^orth the trial however, and you 
shall hear everything.—^^len I first became intimate 
in your family, I had no other intention, no other 
view in the acquaintance than to pass my time plea* 
santly while I was obliged to remain in Devonshire, 
more pleasantly than 1 had ever done before. Your 
sister's lovely person and interesting manners could 
not but please me; and her behaviour to me, almost 

froih the first, was of a kind-It is astonishing, 

when I reflect on what it was, and what the was, that 
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my heairt should hare been so insensible!—But at 
first, I must confess, my Tanity only was elevated by 
it. Careless of her happiness, thinking only of my 
own^ amusement, giving way to feelings which I had 
always been too much in the habit of indulging, I 
endeavoured, by every means in my power, to make 
myself pleasing to her, without any design of return¬ 
ing her affection.'* 

Miss Bashwood at this point, turning her eyes on 
him with the most angry contempt, stopped him, by 
saying, 

“ It is hardly worth while, Mr, Willoughby, for 
you to relate, or for me to listen any longer. Such 
a beginning as this cannot be followed by anything. 
—-Do not let me be pained by hearing anything more 
on the subject.*' 

** I insist on your hearing the whole of it,*^ he re¬ 
plied. ** My fortune was never large, and I had 
always been expensive, always in the habit of asso¬ 
ciating with people of better income than myself. 
Bvery year since my coming of age, or even before, I 
believe, bad added to my debts; and though the 
death of my old cousin, Mrs. Smith, was to set me 
free, yet that event being uncertain, and possibly far 
distant, it had been for some time my intention to re¬ 
establish my circumstances by marrying a woman of 
fortune. To attach myself to your sister, therefore, 
was not a thing to be thought of;—and with a mean¬ 
ness, selfishness, cruelty—which no indignant, no 
contemptuous look, even of youm, Miss Dashwood, 
eah ever reprobate too much—I was acting in this 
manner, trying to engage her regard, without athought 
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•f returning it. But one thing may be said for msy 
even in that horrid state of Bcliish Tanity» I did not 
know the extent of the injury I meditated, because I 
did not then know what was to love. But have I 
ever kno^vn it ?—“Well may it be doubled; for, had I 
really loved, could 1 have sacrificed my feelings to 
vanity, to avarice P—what is more, could I have 
sacrificed hers?—But I have done it. To avoid a 
comparative poverty, which her aifection and her so¬ 
ciety would have deprived of all its horrors, I have, 
by raising myself to adluence, lost everything that 
could make it a blessing.” 

‘*You did then," said Elinor, a little softenedi 
believe yourself at one time attached to her.'' 

To have resisted stich attractions, to have with¬ 
stood such tenderness!—Is there a man. on earth who 
could have dune it!—^Yes, 1 found myself, by insen;; 
Bible degrees, sincerely fond of her ^ and tlie happiest 
hours of my life were what I spent with her, wlieii I 
felt my intentions were strictly Tionmirahle, and my 
feelings blameless. Even then^ however, when fully 
determined on paying my addresses to her, I allowed 
myself most improperly to put off, from day to day, 
the moment of doing it^from an unwillingness to en¬ 
ter into an engagement while my circumsiauces were 
80 greatly embarrassed. I will not reason here—nor 
will I stop for you to expatiate on the absurdity, and 
the worse than absurdity, of scrupling to engage my 
faith where my honour was already bound. The event 
has proved, that 1 was a cunning fool, pioviding with 
Ipreat circumspection for a possible opportunity, of 
making myself contemptible and wretched for ever* 
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At last, howeyer, my resolution was taken, and I Had 
determined, as soon as I could eng^age her alone, to 
Justify the atteDtions I had so invariably paid her, 
and openly assure her of an olfectioii which 1 had 
already taken such pains to denote. But in the in¬ 
terim—in the interim of the yery few hours that were 
to pass, before I could have an opportunity of speak¬ 
ing with her in private—a circumstance occurred—*• 
an unJucky circumstance^ to ruin all my resolution, 
and with it all my comfort, A discovery took place,” 
—here he h<*Bitated and looked down.—“Mrs. Smith 
had somohow or other been informed, I imagine by 
some distant relation, whose interest it was to deprive 
me of her favour, of an affair, a connexion—but I 
need not explain myself farther,” he added, looking 
at her with a he'ghtened colour and an inquiring 
^eye, “ your particular intimacy—you have probably 
heard the whole story long ago.” 

** 1 have,” returued Elinor, colouring likewise, 
and hardening her%cart anew against any compas¬ 
sion for him, 1 have heard it all. And how you 
will explain away any part of your guilt in that 
dreadful busmess, 1 confess is beyond my compre- 
hensloii.” 

Remember,*' cried 'Willoughby, from whom 
you received the account. Could it be an impartial 
one? I acknowledge that her situation and her 
character ought to have been respected by me. 1 
do not mean to Justify myself, but at the same time 
cannot leave you to suppose that X have nothing to 
urge,—that because she was injured, she was iire* 
proachablc—and because 1 was a libertine, she must 
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• be a saint. If the violence of her passion, the weak¬ 
ness of her understanding^! do not mean, how¬ 
ever, to defend myself. Her aifection for me de¬ 
served better treatment, and I often, with great self- 
reproach, recall the tenderness which, for a very short 
time, had the power of creating any return. I wish 
—I heartily wish it had never been. But 1 ha\e 
injured more than ^crsolf; and I have injured one 
whose aifection for me (may I say itp) was scarcely 
less warm than hers, and whose mind—Oh! how 
infinitely superior!"— 

Your indifference, however, towards that unfor- 
tunate girl—I must say it, unpleasant to me as the 
discussion of such a subject may well be—your in¬ 
difference is no apology for your cruel neglect of her. 
Do not think yourself excused by any weakness, any 
natural defect of understanding on her side, in the 
wanton cruelty so evident on youm* You must hav9 
known, that while you were enjoying yourself in 
Devonshire, pursuing fresh schemes, always gay, 
always happy, she was reduced to the extremest in¬ 
digence.*' 

** But, upon my soul, I did not know it," he warmly 
replied; ** 1 did not recollect that 1 had omitted to 
give her my direction; and common sense might have 
told her how to find it out." 

Well, sir, and what said Mrs. Smith P" 

She taxed me with the offence at once, and my 
confusion may be guessed. The purity of her life, 
the formality of her notions, her ignorance of the 
.world—everything was against mo. The matter 
itself 1 could not deny, and vain was every endeavour 
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to soften it. She wasjpreTiously disposed, I believe^ 
to doubt the morality of my conduct in general,” and 
was moreover discontented with the very little at¬ 
tention, the very little portion of my time that I had 
bestowed on her, in iny present visit. In short, it 
ended in a total breach. By one measure I might 
have saved myself. In the height of her morality, 
good woman! she offered to forgive the past, if 1 
would marry Elisa. That could not he—and I was 
formally dismissed from her favour and her house. 
The night following this affair—1 v/as to go the ne^ct 
morning—was spent by me in deliberating on what 
my future conduct should be. The struggle was 
great—^but it ended too soon. My affection for 
Marianne, my thorough conviction of her attachment 
to me—it was^ all insufficient to outweigh that dread 
of poverty, or get the better of Uiose false ideas of 
the necessity of riches, which I was naturally in¬ 
clined to feel, and expensive society had increased. 
I had reason to believe myself secure of my present 
wife, if I chose to address her, and I persuaded my¬ 
self to think that nothing else in common prudence 
remained for me to do. A heavy scene, however 
awaited me, before 1 could^Idfive Devonshire;—I 
was engaged to dine ^ith you on that very day 
some apology was therefore necessary for my break¬ 
ing the engagement. Bat whether I should write 
this apology, or deliver it in person, was a point oi 
long debate. To see Marianne, I felt would be 
dreadful, and I even doubted whether 1 could see her 
again, and keep to my resolution. In that point, 
however, I undervalued my own magnanimity, as 
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the event declared; for 1 wei^ I saw her, and saw 
her^miBerable, and left her inAbrable—and left her^ 
hoping never to Bee her again.'* 

“Wliy did you call, Mr. Willoughby?” said Elinor, 
reproachfully; “ a note would have answered every 
purpose. Why was it necessary to call ?” 

** It was necessary to my own pride. I could not 
bear to leave the country in a manner that might 
lead you, or the rest of tlie neighbourhood, to sus¬ 
pect any part of what had really passed between 
Mrs. Smith and myself, and I resolved therefore on 
calling at the cottage, in my way to Honiton. The 
eight of your dear sister, however, was really dread¬ 
ful ; and to heighten the matter, I found her alone. 
You were all gone, I do not know where. 1 had 
left her only the even^g before, so fully, so firmly 
resolved within myself on doing right! A few hours 
were to have engaged her to me jQ^r ever; and 1 
member how happy, how gay were my spirits, as I 
walked from the cottage to Allenham, satisfied with 
myself, delighted with everybody! But in this, our 
last interview of friendship^ I approached her with a 
sense of guilt that almost took from me the power of 
dissembling. He^orrow, her disappointment, her 
deep regret, when I told her that I was obliged to 
leave Devonshire so immediately—I never shall for^ 
get it; united, too, with such reliance, such Con¬ 
fidence in me ! O God ! what a hard-hearted rascal 
I was!” 

They were both silent for a few momenta^ Elinor 
first spoke. 

Did you tell her that you shopld soon return P** 
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I do not know what I told her/* he repliodf im¬ 
patiently ; ** less thaiAtras due to the past^ beybnd a 
douhty and in all likelihood much more than was 
Justified by the future. I cannot think of it,—it won’t 
do,—Then came your dear mother to torture me far¬ 
ther, with all. her kindness and confidence. Thank 
Heaycn ! it did torture me. I was miserable. Miss 
Dashwood, you cannot haye an idea of the comfort it 
gives me to look back on my own misery. I owe such 
a grudge, to myself for the stupid, rascally folly of my 
own heart, that all my past sufferings under it are 
only triumph and exultation to me now. Well, I 
went, left all that I loved, and went to those to whom, 
at best, I was only indifierent. My journey to town 
•—travelling with my own horses, and therefore so 
tediously—^no creature to speak to—my own reflec¬ 
tions so cheerful—^when I looked forward everything 
tfo iliviting!—when I looked back at Barton, the pic¬ 
ture so soothing I —oh! it was a blessed journey V* 
He stopped. 

** Well, sir,^' said Elinor, who, though pitying bim, 
grew impatient for his departure, and this is all 
** All!—no,—^have you forgot what passed in town? 
That infamous letter! Did she i||pw it you ?*’ 

“ Yes, I saw every note thtft passed.” 

** When the first of hers reached me, (as it imme¬ 
diately did, for I was in town the whole time,) what 
I felt is—in the common phrase, not to be expressed; 
in a more simple one—perhaps too simple to raise any 
emotion—my feelings were vcfty, very painful. Every 
line, every word was—in the hackneyed metaphor 
which their dear writer, were she here, would forbid 
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dagger to my heart. To know tliat Marianne 
was in'town was—in the same language—a thunder¬ 
bolt* Thunderbolts and daggers!—^what a reproof 
would she have given me!—^her taste, her opinions— 
I believe they are better known to me than my own, 
and I am sure they are dearer.’’ 

Elinor’s heart, which had utider^ne many changes 
in the course of this extraordinary conversation, was 
now softened again; yet she felt it her duty to check 
such ideas in her companion as the last. 

** This is not right, Mr. Willoughby, Remember 
that you are married. Relate only what in your con¬ 
science you think necessary for me (o hedr. 

' ** MarianiLc’s note, by assuring me that I was still 
as dear to her as in former days—that in spite of the 
many, many weeks we had been separated, she was 
as constant in her own feelings and as full of faith 
in the constancy of^mine as ever, awalpened all my; 
remorse. 1 say awakened, becauseiime and London, 
business and dissipation, had in some measure qui¬ 
et^ it, and I had been growing a fine hardened 
viluan, fancying myself indifferent to her, and choos¬ 
ing to fancy that she too miust have become indiffer¬ 
ent to me; talking to myself of our past attachment 
as a mere idle, trilfing business, shrugging up my 
shoulders in proof of its being so, and silencing 
every reproach, overcoming every scruple, by secretly 
saying now and then, * 1 shall be heartily glad to 
hear she is well married.’ But this note made me 
know myself better. I felt that she was indnitely 
dearer to me than any other woman in the world, 
-and that I was using her infamously. But every- 
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thing was Uien Just settled between Miss Grey and 
me. To retreat was iinposslble. All that I had to 
do, was to avoid you both. I sent no answer to 
Marianne, intending by that means to preserve my¬ 
self from her farther notice; and for some time I 
was even determined not to call in Berkeley-street: 
but at last, judging it wiser to affect the air of a cool, 
common acquaintance than anything else, 1 watched 
you all safely out of the house one morning, and left 
my name/' 

** Watched ns out of the house !** 

Even so. You would be surprised to hear how 
often I waiched,, you, how often 1 was on the point 
of falling in with )ou, I have entered many a shop 
to avoid youi sight, as the carriage drove by. Lodg¬ 
ing as I did in Bond-street, tliere was hardly a day 
in which 1 did not catch a glimpse of one or other 
cf you; andHiothing but the mo|Lt constant watchful¬ 
ness on my side, a most invariably prevailing desire 
to keep out of your sight, could have separated us so 
long. I avoided the Middletons as much as pos¬ 
sible, as well as evejy'body else who was likely to 
prove an acquauitance in common. Kot aware of 
their being in town, however, I blundered on Sir 
John, I believe, the first day r>f his coming, and the 
day after I had called at Mrs. Jennings’s. He asked 
mo to a party, a dance at his house in the evening. 
Had he not told |ne as an inducement that you and 
your sister were to be there, I should have felt it too 
certain a thing, to trust myself near him. The next 
morning brought another short note from Mariaime 
•—still affectionate, open, artless, confiding—every* 
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thing that could make my conduct most hateful. I 
could not answer it. I tried, but could not frame a 
sentence. But 1 thought of her, I believe, every 
moment of the day. If you can pity me, Miss Dash- 
wood, pity my situation as it was then. AVith my 
head and heart full of your sister, I was forced to 
play the happy lover to another wongtan! Those three 
or four weeks were worse than all. Well, at last, as 
I need not tell you, you were forced on me; and 
what a sweet figure^ 1 cut! what an evening of agony 
it was! M^arianne, beautiful as an angel, hn one side^ 
calling me Willoughby in such a tone !•—oh, God!— 
holding out her hand to me, asking me for an expla^ 
nation with those bewitching eyes fixed in such 
speaking solicitude on my face! and Sophia, Jealous 
as the devil, on the other hand, looking all that was 
- ■ — W ell, it does not signify; it is over now. Such 
an evening! I ran away from you all as soon as I 
could, but not before I had seen ]i(;irian%e*8 sweet 
face as white as death. That vras the last, last look 
1 ever had of her—the last manner in which she 
appeared to me. It was a horrid sight! Yet when 
I thought of her to-day as reaUy dying, it was a kind 
of comfort to me to imagine that I knew exactly 
how she would appear to those who saw her last in 
this world. She was before me, constantly before 
me, as I travelled, in the same look and hue.*’ 

A short pause of mutual thoughtfulness succeeded. 
Willoughby first rousing himself, broke it thus: 

Well, let me make haste and be gone. Your lis- 
ler is certainly better, certainly out of danger P* 

** We are assured of it.*^ > 
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Your poor mother too!—doating on Marianne.** 
But the letter* Mr.Willoughbyi your own letter; 
have you anything to Bay about that?*' 

Yes, yes, tAat in particular. Your sister wrote 
to me again, you know, the very next morning. You 
saw what she said. I was breakfasting at the ElU- 
aons*; and her letter, with some others, was brought 
to me there from my lodgings. It happened to catch 
iSophia'e eye before it caught mine—and its size, the 
elegance of the paper the hand-writing, all together, 
immediateljr ^ve her a suspicion of its nature. Some 
▼ague report had reached her before of my attachment 
to some young lady in Devonshire, and- what had 
passed within her observation the preceding evening 
had marked who the young lady was, and made her 
more Jealous than ever. Affecting that air of plaj^ 
fulness, therefore, which is delightful in a woman one 
loves, she opened the letter directly, and read its con- 
^ tents. She was well paid for her impudence. She 
read what made her wrotched. Her wretchedness I 
could have borne, but her passion—her malice—At 
all events it must be appeased. And in short, what 
do you think of my wife’s style of letter-writing P— 
delicate, tender, truly feminine—^was it not?** 

“ Your wife!—The letter was in your own hand¬ 
writing.” 

“Yes, but I had only the credit of servilely copying 
such sentences as I was ashamed to put my name 
to. The original was ell her own, her own happy 
thoughts and gentle diction. But what could I do ? 
—we were engaged, everything in preparation, the 
day almost fixed—But I am talking like a fool. Pre- 
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paration !—day !—In lionest words, her money was 
nec^essar}' to me, and in a situation like mine any* 
thing was to be done to prevent a rupture. And 
after all, what did it signify to my character in the 
opinion of Marianne and her friends, in what language 
my answer \va^ couched ? It must have been only 
to one end. My business was to declare myself a 
scoundrel, and whether I did it with a bow or bluster 
was of little importance, ‘ 1 am ruined for ever in 
their opinion/ said 1 to myself; 1 am shut out for ever 
from their society; they already think me uii unprin¬ 
cipled fellow, this letter wdll only make them tliink 
me a blackguard one.’ Such tvere iny reasonings as, 
in a sort of desperate carelessness, I copied my wife’s 
words, and parted with the last relics of Marianne. 
Her three notes—unluckily they were all in my poc¬ 
ket-book, or I should have denied their existence, and 
hoarded them for ever; 1 was forced to put them up,^ 
and could not even kiss them. the lock of hair 

^that loo I had always carried about me in the same 
pocket-book, which was ,uow searched by Madam 
with the roost ingratiating virulence,—^thc dear lock 
—all, every memento was tqpi from me.” 

** You are very .wrong, "Mr. Willoughby, very 
lilaraeable,” said Elino^ while her voice, in spite of 
herself, betrayed her compassionate emotion ; **' you 
ought not to speak in this way, eitJier of Mrs. Wil¬ 
loughby or ray sister. You have made your ovra 
choice. It was not forced on you. Your wife has a 
elaiin to your politeness, to ^ our respect, at least. 
She must be attached to you, or she vrould not have 
jnarried you. To treat her with unkindness, to speak 
L VOL. n. 
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of her sUghtiogly, is no atonement to Marianne* 
nor can I suppose it a relief to your own con¬ 
science/* 

** Do not talk to me of my wife/* said he* with a 
heavy sigh. She does not deserve your compas¬ 
sion. She knew 1 had no regard for her when we 
xnaiTied. Well, married we were, and came down 
to Combe Magna to be happy, and afterwards re¬ 
turned to town to he gay* And now do you pity 
me, Miss Dashwood? or have I said all this to no 
puipose ? Am I—be it only one degree^—am I less 
guilty in your opinion than I was before P My in- 
tentiona were not always wrong. Have I explained 
away any part of my guilt P 

** Yes, you have certainly removed something—a 
little. You have proved yourself, on the whole, less 
faulty than I had believed you. You have proved your 
**heart less wicked, much less wicked. But 1 hardly 
know—the misery that you have inflicted—I hardly 
know what could have made it worse.’* 

** Will you repeat to your sister, when she is re¬ 
covered, what I have been telling you p Let me be 
.a little lightened too in her opinion as well as in 
yours. You tell me that she has forgiven me already. 
Let me be able to fancy that a better knowledge of 
my hearty and of my present feelings, will draw from 
her a more spontaneous, more natural, more gentle, 
less dignified forgiveness. Tell her of my misery and 
my penitence, tell her that my heart was never incon¬ 
stant to her, and if you will, that at this moment she 
is dearer to me than ever.” « 

I will tell her all that is necessary to what may 
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eomparatirely be called, jour Justification* But you 
A baye not explained to me the particular reason of your 
coming now, nor how you heard of her illness/' 

** Last night, in Drury-lane lobby, f ran against 
Sir John Middleton, and when ho saw who I was 
(for the first time these two months) he spoke to 
me. That he had cut me e\er since my mamage, I 
had seen without surprise or resentment. Now, 
however, liis good-natured, honest, stupid soul, full 
of indignation against me, and concern for your 
sister, could not resist the temptation of telling me 
wha^ he knew ought to, though probably he did not 
thl , would, vex me horribly. As bluntly as he 
could speak it, therefore, he told me that Marianne 
Bashwood was dying of a putrid fever at Cleveland— 
a letter that morning received from Mrs. Jennings 
declared her danger most Imminent—the Palmers all 
gone off in a fright, ^c. I was too much shocked to 
be able to pass myself off as insensible, even to the 
nndiscerning Sir John. Ills hcarrwas softened in 
seeing mine suffer; and so much of his ill-will was 
done away, that when we parted, ho almost shook 
me by the hand while he reminded me of an old 
promise about a pointer p^ppy* What I felt on 
hearing that your sister was dying—and dying too 
believing me the greatest villain upon earth, aoom- 
ing, hating me in the latest moments—fur how could 
I tell what horrid projects might not have been im¬ 
puted P—One person I was sure would represent me as 
capable of anything. What I felt was dreadful! My 
i^olution vi^as soon made, and at eight o'clock this 
morning I was in my carriage. Now you know all." 
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Elinor made no answer. Her thoughts were 
silently fixed on the irreparable injury which too 
early an independence and its consequent habits of 
idleness, dissipation, and luxury, had made in the 
m'tnd, the rharacter, the happiness, of a man who, 
to every adTantage of person and talents, united a 
disposition naturally open and honest, and a feeling, 
afiectiouate temper. The world had made him ex¬ 
travagant and vain; extravagance and vanity had 
made him cold-hearted and selfish. Vanity, while 
seeking its own guilty triumph at the expense of 
another, had involved him in a real attachment, 

* which extravagance, or at feast its offspring, neces¬ 
sity, had required to be sacrificed. Each faulty 
propensity in leading him to evil, had led him like¬ 
wise to punishment. The attachment, from which 
against honour, against feeling, against every better 
interest he had outwardly tom himself, now, when 

• no longer allowable, governed every thought; and 
the connexion, for the sake of which he had, with 
little scruple, left her sister to misery, was likely to 
prove a source of unhappiqess to himself of a far 
more incurable nature. From a reverie of this kind 
she was recalled at the end of some minutes by Wil¬ 
loughby, who, rousing himself from a reverie at least 
equally painful, started ujs in preparation for g^ing, 
and said, 

** There is no use in staying here; I must he 
off.** 

** Are you going back to town P*' 

** No; to Combe Magna. I have businese there ; 
from thence to town in a day or two. Good bye.^ 
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He held out his hand. She could not refuse to 
give him hers ; he pressed it with ailection. 

And do you think somelhiiig better of me than 
you did?" said he, letting it fall, and leaning against 
the mantel-piece, as if forgetting he was to go. 

Elinor assured him that she did ; that she forgave, 
pitied him, wished him well-—was even interested in 
his happiness—and added some gentle counsel as to 
the behaviour most likely to promote it. His answer 
was not very encouraging. 

As to that,** said he, “ I must rub through the- 
world as well as 1 can. Domestic happiness id out' ~ 
of the question. If, however, I am allowed to think 
that you and yours feel an interest in my fate and 
actions, it may be the means—^it may put me on my 
guai'd—at least, it may be something to live for. 
Marianne, to be sure, is lost to me Ibr ever. Were I 
even, by any blessed chance, at liberty again*'— * 
Elinor stopped him with a reproof. 

“Well," he replied, “once more, good bye. I 
shall now go away and live in dread of one event." 

“ Wliat do you mean p. 

** Your sister's marriage." 

You are very wrong. She can never be more 
^ost to you than she is now," 

** But she will be gained by some one else. And 
if that some one should be the very he whom, of all 

othets, I could least bear-But I will not stay to 

rob myself of all your compassionate good-will, by 
%owing that where 1 have roost injured I can least 
forgive. Goodbye; God bless you!" 

And, with these words, he almost ran out of the 
room. 



m 

CHAPTER XV. 


Elinor, for some time after he left her, for some time 
even after the sound of his carriage had died away, 
remained too much oppressed by a crowd of ideas, 
widely differing in thcraselyes, but of which sadness 
Aras the general result, to think eyen of her sister, 

Willoughby—he whom only half an hour ago she 
had abhorred as the most worthless of men—Wil- 
loug’ by, in spite of all his faults, excited a degree of 
commiseration for the sufferings produced by them, 
which made lier think of him as now separated for 
•eyer from her family with a tenderness, a regret, ra¬ 
ther ill proportion, as she soon acknowledged within 
herself, to his wishes than to his merits. She felt 
that his influence oyer her mind was heightened by 
circumstances 'which ought not in reason to have 
weight; by that person of uncommon attraction— 
that open, affectionate, and lively manner w^hich it 
was no merit to possess; an^, by that still ardent love 
for Marianne, which it was not even innocent to in¬ 
dulge. Rut she felt that it was so, long, long before 
she could feel his influence less. 

When at last she returned to the unconscious’Ma¬ 
rianne, she found her just a'waking, refreshed by so 
long and sweet a sleep to the extent of her hopes. 
Elinor's heart was full. The past, the present., the 
future—Willoughby’s visit, Marianne’s safety, and her 
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mother's expected arrival, threw her altogether into 
an agitation of spirits which kept off every indication 
of fatigue, and made her only fearful of betraying her¬ 
self to her sister. Short was the time, however, in 
which that fear could affect her, for within half an 
hour after Willoughby's leaving the house, she was 
again called down stairs by the sound of another car¬ 
riage. Eager to sav^ her mother from every unne¬ 
cessary moment's horrible suspense, she ran imme¬ 
diately into the hall, and reached the outward door 
just in thne to receive and sgpp(»rt her as she en¬ 
tered it. 

Mrs. Dashwood, whose terror as they drew near the 
house had promised almost the conviction of Mari¬ 
anne's being no more, had no voice to Inquire after 
her, no voice even for Elinor; but she, waiting nei¬ 
ther for salutation nor inquiry, instantly gave the joy¬ 
ful relief;—and her mother, catching it with all her 
usual warmth, was in a moment as much overcome^y 
her happiness, as she had been before by her fears. 
She was supported into the drawing-room between 
her daughter and her friend; and there, shedding 
tears of Joy, though still unable to speak, embraced 
Elinor again and again, turning from her at intervals 
to press Colonel Brt^don's hand, with a look which 
spoke at once her gratitude, and her conviction of bis 
sharing with herself in the bliss of the moment. He 
shared it, however, in a silence even greater than her 
own. 

As soon as Mrs. Dashwood had recovered herself, 
to see Marianne was her first desbe; and in two 
minutes she was with her beloyed child, rendered 
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ilearer to her than ever hy ahseuce, unhappiness, and 
clanf;;er. Elinor's delight, as she saw what each felt 
in the mooliiigr, was only checked by an apprehen^ 
sion of its robbing Marianne of farther sleep: but 
Mrs. Dash wood could be calm, could bo even pru¬ 
dent, when the life of a child was at stake, and Ma¬ 
rianne, satisfied in knowing her mother was near 
Jber, and conscious of being too weak for conversation, 
fidbmitted readily to the silence and quiet prescribed 
by every nurse around her. Mrs. Dashwood would 
sit up with her all night, and Elinor, in compliance 
with her mdihier's entreaty, went to bed. But the 
rest, which one night entirely sleepless and many 
hours of the 'most wearing anxiety seemed to make 
requisite, was kept off by irritation of spirits. Wil¬ 
loughby, poor Willoughby," as she now allowed 
herself to call him, was constantly in her thoughts; 
she would not but have heard his vindication for the 
wqrld, and now blamed, now acquitted herself, for 
having judged him so hai-slily before. But her pro¬ 
mise of relating it to her sister was invariably pain¬ 
ful. She dreaded the performance of it, dieadcd what 
its effect on Marianne might be; doubted whether, 
after such an explanation, she could ever be happy 
with another, and for a morueirt wished W'illoughby 
a widower; Then, r. membering Colonel Brandon, 
reproved herself, felt that to his sufferings and his 
constancy, far more than tp his rival's, the reward of 
her sister was due, and wrishod anyf^ng rather than 
Mi* 8. Willoughby's death. 

The shock of Colonel Brandon’s errand at Barton 
bad been much softened to Mrs. Dashwood b} her 
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own previous alarm; for so great was her uneasiness 
about Marianne, that bIi 6 had already determined to 
set out for Cleveland on that very day, without wait¬ 
ing for any further intelligence, and had so far settled 
her journey before liis arrival, that the Care}8 w^te 
then expected every moment to fetch Margaret away, 
as her motlier was unwilling to take her where tliere 
li ight he infection. 

Mananiie continued to mend every day, and the 
hrilliant eheerfutuess of Mrs. Dashwood's looks and 
spirits proved her to be, as she repeatediHy declared 
herself, one of the happiest women in the world. 
Elinor could not hear the declaration, nor witness its 
proofs, without sometimes wondering whether her 
mother ever recollected Edward. But Mrs. Dash- 
wood, trusting to the temperate account of her oivn . 
disappointment which Elinor had sent her, was lecl 
away by the exuberance of her Joy* to think only of 
what would increase it. Marianne was restored to 
her from a danger in which, as she now began to 
feel, her own own mistaken judgment in encouraging 
the unfortunate attachment to Willoughby had con¬ 
tributed to place her; and in her recovery she had 
yet another source of joy unthought of by Elinor. 

It was thus imparted to her, as soon as any oppor¬ 
tunity of private conference between them occurred 

“ At last we are alone. My Elinor, you do not 
yet know all my happiness. Colonel Brandon loves 
Marianne; be has Ml me so himself.'' 

Hei daughter, feeling by turns both pleased and 
pained, surprised and not Surprised, was all silent 
attention. 
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You are never like me, dear Elinor, or 1 should 
wonder at your composure now. Had I sat down to 
wish for any possible good to my family, I should 
have fixed on Colonel Brandon's mai-rying one of you 
as the object most desirable. And 1 believe Marianne 
will be the most happy with him of the two.*’ 

Elinor was half inclined to ask her reason for 
thinking so, because satisfied that none founded on 
an impartial consideration of their age, characters, or 
feelings, could be given;—but her mother must al¬ 
ways be caliried away by her imagination on any in¬ 
teresting subject, and thcrefoii^, instead of an inquiry, 
she passed it off with a smile. 

** He opened his whole heart to me yesterday as 
we travelled. It came out quite unawares, quite un- 
design'cdly. I, you may well believe, could talk of 
nothing but my child;—he could not conceal his dis¬ 
tress ; 1 saw that it equalled my own, and he, perhiips, 
thinking that mere friendship, as the world now goes, 
would not Justify so warm a sympathy-^or rather not 
thinking at all, 1 suppose—giving way to irresistible 
feelings, made me acquainted with his earnest, ten¬ 
der, constant affection for Marianne. He has loved 
her, my Elinor, ever since the first moment of seeing 
her/* 

Here, however, Elinor perceived, not the lan¬ 
guage, not the professions of Colonel Brandon, but 
the natural embellishments of her mother's active 
fancy, which fashioned everytUl^ delightful to her, 
as it chose. 

“ His regard for her, infinitely Burpassing anything 
that Willoughby ever felt or feigned, as much' more 
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warm, as more Bincere or constant—^whichever vre arc 
to call —has subsisted through all the knowledge of 
dear Marianne's unhappy prepossession for that worth¬ 
less young man!—and without.selfishness—without 
encouraging a hope !—could he have seen her happy 
with another? Such a noble mind!—such openness, 
such sincerity!—no one can be deceived in him,” 

** Colonel Brandon’s character/' said £li^r^ ** as 
an excellent man, is well established," ^ 

“ I know it is/' replied her mother seriously—“ or 
after such a warning, / should be the la^ to encourage 
his affection, or even to be pleased by it. But his 
coming for me as he did, with suchactivje, such ready 
friendship, is enough to prove him one of tlie worthiest 
of men.” 

“ His character, however/' answered Elinor, " does 
not rest on cme act of kindness, to which his uHcction 
for Maiiannc, were humanity o«t of the case, woftld 
have prompted him. To Mrs. Jennings, to the Mid¬ 
dletons, he has been long and intimatedy known; tlicy 
equally love and respect him; and even my know¬ 
ledge of him, though lately acquired, is very consi¬ 
derable ; and so highly do / value and esteem him, 
that if Marianne can be happy with him, I shall be 
as ready as yourselT to think our connexion the 
greatest blessing to us in the world. What answer 
did you give him ? Did you allow liim to hope P" 

** Oh! my 1 ot& I could not then talk of hope to 
him or Mo myself; Marianne might at that moment 
be djing. But he did not ask for hope-or encourage¬ 
ment. His was an involuntary confidence, an irre¬ 
pressible effusion to a soothing friend,—^not an appli- 
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cation to a parent. Yet after a time I for at 

first I was quite overcome, that if she liyqfl, as I 
trusted she might, my greatest happiness would lie in 
]>romoting their marriage; and since our arrival, since 
our delightful security, I have repeated it to him more 
fully, have given him every encouragement in my 
power. Time, a very little time, I tell him, will do 
everything;—Marianne's heart is not to be wasted 
for ever on. such a man aa IVllIuughby, His own 
merits must soon secure it.” 

« To judge from the Coloners spirits, however, 
you have not yet made him equally sanguine.” 

** No. He thinks Marianne’s affection too deeply 
rooted for any change in it under a great length of 
time; and even supposing her heart again free, is 
too diffident of himself to believe, that with such a 
di^erence of age and disposition, he could ever attach 
her. There, however, be is quite mistaken. His 
age is only so much beyoud hers, as to he an ad¬ 
vantage, as to make his character and principles 
fixed; and his disposition, 1 am w‘elt convinced, is 
exactly the very one to make your sister happy. 
And his person, his maunei'S too, arc all in his favour. 
My partiality does not blind n^e ; he certainly is not 
so handsome as Willoughby; but, at the same time, 
there is something much more pleasing in his coun¬ 
tenance. Tliere was always a something, if you re¬ 
member, in Willoughby's eyes at ti^cs, whi^ 1 did 
not like.” 

£linor could not remember it; but her mother, 
without waiting for her assent, continued. 

And his manners, the Colonel's manners, aie 
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not only more pleasing to me than Willoughby's erer 
were, but they are of a kind I well know to be more 
solidly' attaching to MarianifN. Their gentleness, 
their genuine attention to other people, and their 
manly unstudied aimpUcity, are much more accordant 
with her real disposition, than the livelincas, often 
artificial, and often ilMimed, of the other. I am 
very sure myself, that had Willoughby turned out as 
really amiable as he has proved himself the contrary, 
Matianne would yet never have been so happy with 
him, as she will be with Colonel Brandon/’ 

She paused. Her daughter could not quite agree 
with her, but her dissent was not heard, alid therefore 
gave no offence. 

AtDclaford, she tvill be within an easy distance 
of me,” added Mrs. Dashwood, even if I remain at 
Barton; and in all probability, for I hear it is. a 
large village—indeed there certainly must be some 
small house or cottage close by, that would suit^us 
quite as well as our present situation." 

Poor Elinor! here was a new scheme for getting 
her to Delaford! but her spirit was stubborn. 

His fortune too! for at my time of life, you 
know, everybody cares about that; and though I 
neither know, nor desire to know, what it really is, 
I am sure it must be a good one.” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of a 
third person, and Elinor withdrew to think it alL 
over in private, to wish success to her friend, and 
yet, liPwishing it, to feel a pang for Willoughby, 
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Martanne*s illness, though weakening in its kind, 
had not been long enough to make her recoYcry 
slow; and with youth, natural strength, and her 
znothcr's presenco in aid, it proceeded so smoothly 
as to enable her to remoTe, within four days after 
the arrival of the latter, into Mrs. Palmer’s dressing- 
room. When there, at her own particular request, 
for she was impatient to pour forth her thanks to 
him for fetching her mother, XJolonel Brandon was 
invited to visit her.' 

*His emotion in entering the room, in seeing 
her altered looks, and in receiving the pale hand 
wfiich she immediately held out to him, was such as, 
in Elinor’s conjecture, must arise from something 
morer than his affection for Marianne, or the^ con¬ 
sciousness of its being known to others; and she soon 
discovered in his melancholy eye and varying com¬ 
plexion as he looked at her sister, the probable recur¬ 
rence of many past scenes of misery to his mind, 
brought back by that resernblairme between Marianne 
and Eliza already acknowledged, and now strength¬ 
ened by the hollow eye, the sickly skin, the posture 
of reclining weakness, and the warm ack^wh^gmeut 
of peculiar obligation. 

Mrs. Bashwood, not less watchful of what passed 
than her daughter, but with a mind vciy' differently 
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influenced^ and therefore watchings to \cry diflcreut 
effect, saw nothing in the Coloncl^s behaviour hut 
what arose from the most simple and self-evident 
sensations, while in the actions and words of Mari¬ 
anne she persuaded herself to think that something 
more than gratitude already dawnedj 

At the end of another day or two, Marianne'grow¬ 
ing visibly stronger every tivelve hours, Mrs. Dash- 
wood, urged equally by her own and her daughter’s 
wishes, began to talk of removing to Bkrton. On 
her measures depended those of her two friends; Mrs, 
Jennings could not quit Cleveland during the Dash- 
woods’ stay, and Colonel Brandon was soon brought 
by their united request, to consider his own abode 
there as equally determinate, if not equally indispen¬ 
sable. At his and Mrs. Jennings* united request in 
return, Mrs. Dash wood was prevailed on to accept 
the use of his carriage on her Journey back^^or the 
better accommodation of her sick child; and the Co¬ 
lonel, at the Joint invitation oT Mrs. Dashwood and 
Mrs. Jennings, whose active good-nature made her 
friendly and hospitable for other people as well as 
herself, engaged with pleasure to redeem it by a visit 
at the cottage, in the coulee of a few weeks. 

The day of separation and departure arrived; and 
bfariaiine, after takiifg so particular and lengthened 
a leave of Mrs. Jennings—one so earnestly gtrateful, 
BO full of respect and kind wishes as seemed due to 
her OJI& heart fr6m a secret acknowledgment of 
past ilHtention—and bidding Colonel Brandon fare¬ 
well with the cordiality of a friend, was carefully 
assisted by him into the carriage, of which he seemod 
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anxious that sho should engross at least half. Mrs. 
Daahwood and Elinor then followed, and the otJiers 
Were left by theinselvesi to talk of the travellers, and 
feel their own^ dullness, till Mrs. Jennings was sum¬ 
moned to her chaise to take comfort in the gossip of 
her maid for the lows of her two young companions; 
and Colonel Brandon immediately afterwards took 
his solitary way to Delaford, 

The Pash woods were two days on the road, and 
Marianne bore her journey on both without essential 
fatigue. Everything that the most zealous affection, 
the most solicitous care, could do to render her com¬ 
fortable, was the office of each watchful companion, 
and each found their reward in her bodily ease and 
her calmness of spirits. To Elinor, the observ'ation 
of the latter was particularly grateful. She, who had 
Boen her week after week so constantly suffering, 
oppressed by anguish of heart which she had neither 
CQurage to speak of, nor fortitude to conceal, now 
saw, with a joy wdiich no other could equally share, 
an apparent composure of mind, which in being the 
result as she trusted of serious reflection, must even¬ 
tually lead her to contentment and cheerfulness. 

As they approached Barton, indeed, and entered 
on scenes of which every field and every tree brought 
some peculiar, some painful recollection,, she grew 
fiilent and thoughtful, and turning away her face 
from their notice, sat earnestly gazing through the 
window. But here, Elinor could neither wonder 
nor blame ; and when she saw, as she assis^P Mari¬ 
anne from the carriage, that she had been crying, she 
saw only an emotion too natural in itself to raise 
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anything less tender than pity, and in its iinobimsiTe- 
ness entitled to praise. In the whole of her suhsc* 
quent manner, she traced the direction of a mind 
awakened to reasonable exertion ; for no sooner had 
they entered their common sitting-room, than Mari¬ 
anne turned her ejes around it with a look of reso¬ 
lute firmness, as if cletermiiied at once to accustom 
herself to the sight of every object with wdiicli the 
remembrance of Willoughby could be connected. 
She said little, htit every sentence aimed at cheerful¬ 
ness, and though a sigh sometimes cscapeil her, it 
never passed away without the atoJiement of a smile. 
After dinner, she would try her pianoforte. She 
went to it ; hut the music on which her eye first 
]*esiGd was an opera, procured for her hy Willoughby, 
containing some of their favo«iiitc duets, and beuring 
on its outward leaf her own name in bis band-writ¬ 
ing. That would not do. She shook her In^d, 
put the music aside, and, afler^uiining over the keys 
for a minute, complained of feebleness in her fingers, 
and closed the instrument again; dcelaring liowever 
with firmness as she did so, that she should in future 
practise much. 

The next morning produced no abatement in these 
happy symptoms, Osl the contrary, with a mind and 
body alike strengthened by rest, she looked and spoke 
with more genuine spirit, anticipating the pleasure 
of Margaret's return, and talking of the dear family 
party #hich would then he restored, of their mutual 
pursuits and cheerful society as the only happiness 
worth a wish. 

•‘When the weather is settled, and I have reco- 

M VOL. II. 
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tered my strength,” said she, ** we will take long 
walks together eyery day. "VV e will walk to the farm 
at the edge of the down, and see how the children 
go on; wc will walk to Sir John's new plantations 
at Barton Cross, and tlie Abbe}land; and we will 
often go to the old ruins of the Priory, and try to 
trace its foundations as far as we are told they dhee 
reached. 1 know we shall be happy. I know the 
summer will pass happily away. 1 mean neyAjLo 
be later in rising than six, and from that time till 
dinner 1 shall divide every moment between music 
and reading. 1 have formed my plan, and am deter¬ 
mined to enter on a course of serious study. Our 
own library is too well known to me, to be resorted 
to for anything beyond mere amusement. But there 
are many works well worth reading, at the Park; 
and there are others of more modem production 
wl\;ch 1 know I can borrow of Colonel Brandon. 
By reading only six hours a day, I shall gain in the 
coui’se of a twelvemonth a great deal of instruction 
which I now feel myself to want.” 

■r 

* Elinor honoured her for a plan which originated 
so nobly as this; though smiling to see the same 
eager fancy which had been leading her to the ex¬ 
treme of languid indolence and ^elfish repining, now 
at work in introducing excess into a scheme of suck 
rational employment and virtuous self-control. Her 
smile, however, changed to a sigh when she remem¬ 
bered that her promise to Willoughby was 0t un¬ 
fulfilled, and feared she had tha£' to communicate 
which might again unsettle the i| nd of Marianne, 
and nun at least for a time this far prospect of busy 
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tranquillity. Wilting therefore to delay the eyil hour, 
she resolved to wait till her sister's health were more 
secure, before she appointed it. But the resolution 
was made only to be broken. ^ 

Marianne had been two or three days at home^ 
before the weather was flue enough fur an invalid 
like herself to veJLture out. But at last, a soft, genial 
morning appeared—such as might tempt the daugh¬ 
ter's wishes and the mother’s confidence; and Mari¬ 
anne, leaning on Elinor’s arm, was authorised to walk 
as long as she could without fatigue, in the lane 
before the house. 

The sisters set out at a pace slow as the feeble¬ 
ness of Marianne in an exercise hitherto untried 
since her illness required;—and they had advanced 
only so far beyond the house as to admit a full view 
of the hill, the Important hill behind, when pausing 
with her eyes turned towards it, Marianne cqlnily 
said, ^ 

“ There, exactly there ”—^pointing with one hand, 
** on that projecting mound,—^there 1 fell; GLud there 
I first saw Willoughby.” 

Her voice sunk with’ the word, but presently re¬ 
viving, she added, 

** 1 am thankful^ to find that I can look with so 
little pain on the spot!—shall we ever talk on that 
subject, Elinor?”—^hesitatingly it was said.—OrwiU 
it be wrong ?—I can talk of it now, I hope, as I 
ought' to do.” 

Elinor tenderly invited her to be open. 

** As for regret,” said Marianne, ** I have done with 
that, as far as he is concerned. I do not mean to 
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talk to you of 'what my feelings have been for him, 
but wliat they are now* At present, if 1 could be sa¬ 
tisfied on one point—if I could be allowed to think 
that he was not always acting a part, not always de¬ 
ceiving roe;—but abo'ie all, if I could be assured that 
• be nevei was so very wicked as niy fears have some¬ 
times fancied him, since the 81017 of that unfortunate 
girl”— 

She stopped. Elinor joyfully treasured her words 
as she answered, 

** If you could be assured of that, you think you 
shpuld be easy.'’ 

Yes. My peace of mind is doubly involved in 
it}—for not only is it horrible to suspect a person, 
who has been what he has been to me, of such de¬ 
signs,—but what must it make me appear to myself P 
What in a situation like mine, but a most shamefully 
ung^harded affection could expose me to'*— 

How t^en," asked her sister, “ would you ac¬ 
count for his behaviour ?'* 

. ** I would suppose him,—Oh ! how gladly would I 
suppose him, only fickle—^veiy, very fickle.’’ 

Elinor said no more. She was debating within 
herself on the eligibility of beginning her story di¬ 
rectly, or postponing it till Marianne were in stronger 
healthand ttiey crept on for a few minutes in 
silence. 

** I am not wishing him too much good,” said Ma« 
rianne at last with a sigh, ** when 1 wish his secret 
reflections may be no more unpleasant than my own; 
He will suffer enough in them." 

** Do you compare your conduct with bis ?" 
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No. I compare it ^ith what it ought to havo 
been; I compare it with yours.” 

Our situations have home little resemblance.” 

They have home more than our conduct. Do 
not, my dearest Elinor, let your kindness defend what 
1 know your judgment must censure. My illness has 
made me think—it has given me leisure and calm¬ 
ness for serious recollection. Long before I was 
enough recovered to talk, I was perfectly able to re¬ 
flect. I considered the past; I saw in my own beha¬ 
viour, since the beginning of our acquaintance with 
him last autumn, nothing but a series of imprudence 
towards myself, and want of kindness to others. I 
saw that my own feelings had prepared my sufferings, 
and that my want of fortitude under them had almost 
led me to the grave. My illness, I well knew, had 
been entirely brought on by myself, by such negli¬ 
gence of my own health as had felt even at”the 
time to bo wrong. . Had I died, it would have been 
self-destruction. I did not know my danger till the 
danger was removed ; but with such feelings as these 
reflections gave me, I wonder at my recovery,—^won¬ 
der that the very eagerness of my desire to live; to 
have time for atonement to my God, and to you all, 
did not kill me at oflee. Had I died, in what pecu¬ 
liar misery should 1 have left you, my nurse, my 
friend, my sister!—^You, who had seen all the fretful 
selfishness of my latter days; who had known all the 
murmurings of my heart!—How should 1 have lived 
in yoiir remembrance!—My mother too! How could 
you have consoled her!—I cannot eipress my own 
abhorrence of myself. 'Whenever 1 looked towards 
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the past, T saw some duty neglected, or some failing 
indulged. Eyerybody seemed injured by me. The 
kindness, the unceasing kindness of Mrs. Jennings, 
I had repaid with ungrateful contempt. To the M id- 
dletons, the Palrnefti, the Steeles, to erory common 
acquaintance even I had been insolent and unjust; 
with a heart hardened against their merits, and a 
temper irritated by their very attention. To John, 
to Fanny,—yes, even to them, little as they deserve, 
I had .given less than their due. But you,—you above 
all, above my mother, had been wronged by me. I, 
and only I, knew your heart and its sorrows; yet, to 
what did it influence me ?—not to any compassion 
that could benefit you or myself. Your example was 
before me: but to what avail? AVas I more con¬ 
siderate of you and your comfort ? Did I imitate 
youf forbearance, or .lessen your restraints, by taking 
any part In those offices of general complaisance or 
paxticular gratitude which you had hitherto been left 
to discharge alone? No;—not less when I knew 
you to be unhappy, than when 1 had believed you at 
ease, did I turn away from every exertion of duty or 
friendship; scarcely allow'ed sorrow to exist but with 
me, regretting only heart which had deserted 
and wronged me, and leav.ug jPou, for whom I pro¬ 
fessed an unbounded alfectiou, to be miserable for 
my sake.” 

Here ceased the rapid flow of her self-reproving 
spirit; and Elinor, impatient to soothe, though too 
honest to flatter, gave her instaully tliat praise and 
support which her frankness and her contrition so 
well deserved, Marianne pressed her hand* and 
replied. 
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*‘'You are very good. The future must be my 
proof. I have laid down my plan, and if 1 am capa¬ 
ble of adherihg" to it, my feelings shall be governed 
and my temper improved. They shall no longer worry 
others, nor torture myself. I shall now live solely 
for my family. You, my mother, and Margaret, must 
henceforth he all the world to me ; you will share my 
aifections entirely between you. From you, from my 
home, I shall never again have the smallest incite¬ 
ment to move; and if 1 do mix in other society, it will 
be only to show that my spirit is humbled, my heart 
amended, and that I can practise the civilities, the 
lesser duties of life, with gentleness and forbearance. 
As for Willoughby, to say that I shall soon or that 
I shall ever forget him, would bo idle. His remem¬ 
brance can be overcome by no change of circum¬ 
stances or opinions. But it shjfll be regulatec^ it 
shall be checked by religion, by reason, by constant 
employment.” 

She paused, and added in a lower voice, ** Tf I 
could but know his heart, everything would become 
easy.” 

Elinor, who had now been for some time reflecting 
on the propriety or impropriety of speedily hazard¬ 
ing her narration, without feeling at all nearer deci¬ 
sion than at first, heard this ; and perceiving that as 
reflection did nothing, resolution must do all, soon 
found herself leading to the fact. 

She managed the recital, as she hoped, with ad¬ 
dress ; prepared her anxious ^listener with caution ; 
related simply and honestly the chief points on 
which Willoughby grounded bis apology; did Jui- 
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tice to his repentance, and softened only bis protei- 
tations of present regrard. Marianne said not a 
word ; she trembled, lier eyes -were fixed on the 
ground^ and her lips became ^\hiter than even sick¬ 
ness had left them. A thousand inquiries sprung up 
from her heart, but she dared not urge one. She 
caught every syllable with panting eagei-ness; her 
hand, unknowingly to herself, closely preset her 
sister's, and tears covered her cliccks. 

l^linor, dreading her being tired, led her towards 
home y and till they reached the door of the cottage, 
easily conjecturing what her curiosity must be though 
no questiim was suffered to speak it, talked of no¬ 
thing but Willoughby, and tficir conversation together 
■was carefully minute in every particular of speech 
and look, whore minuteness could he safely indulged. 
As soon as they entered the house, Marianne, with ■a 
kiss of gratitude, and these two words just articulate 
through her tears, “ Tell mamma,” withdrew from 
her sister and -walked slowly up stairs. !Elinor would 
not attempt to disturb a solitude so reasonable as 
what she now sought; and with a mind anxiously 
pre-arranging its result, and a resolution of reviving 
the subject again should Marianne fail to do it, she 
turned into the parlour to fulfil her parting injunc¬ 
tion. 
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Mrs. Dashu'ood dia not hear unmoved the vindi¬ 
cation of her former favourite. She rejoiced in his 
being cleared from some part of his imputed guilt; 
she was sorry for him ; she wished him happy. But 
the feelings of the past could not be recalled. No¬ 
thing could restore him with a faith unbroken—a 
character unblemished, to Marianne. Nothing could 
do away the knowledge of whut the latter had suf¬ 
fered through his means, nor remove the g^ilt of liis 
conduct towards Eliza. Nothing could replace him* 
therefore, in her former esteem, nor injure the in¬ 
terest of Colonel Brandon. 

' Had Mrs. Dashwood, like her daughter, hea^ 
Willoughby's story from himself-^ad she witnessed 
his distress, and been under the influence of his 
countenance and his manner, it is probable tnat her 
compassion would have been greater. But it was 
neither in Elinor’s power, nfir in her wish, to rouse 
such feelings in ano^er, by her retailed_ explanation, 
as hud at first been called forth in herself. Kefiec- 
tion had given calmness to her judgment, and sobered 
her own opinion of Willoughby's deserts; she wisheii, 
therefore, to declare only the simple truth* and lay 
open such facts as were really duo to his unanicter, 
without any embellishment of tenderness to lead the 
.fancy astray. 
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In the evcniilg, when they were all there together, 
Murianne began voluntarily to speak of him again 
but that it was not without an effort, the restless, 
unquiet thoughtfulness in which she had been for 
some time previously sitting, her rising colour as she 
spoke, and her unsteady voice, plainly showed. 

“ I wish to assure you both,” said she, “ that I see 
everj'thing—as you can desire me to do.’* 
y'Mrs, llashwood would have interrupted her in¬ 
stantly with sootiliiug tenderness, had not Elinor, 
who really wished to hear her sister’s unbiassed 
opinion, by an eager sigii, engaged her silence. 
Marianne slowly continued— 

<< It is a great relief to me—what Elinor told me 
this morning—I have now heard exactly what I 
wished to hear.” For some moments her voice was 
lost; but, recovering herself, she added, and with 
greater calmness than before: ** 1 am now perfectly 
sfA^isfied. I wish for no change. I never could have 
been happy with him, after knowing, as soonei or 
later I must have known, all this. 1 should have 
had no confidence, no esteem. Nothing could have 
done it away to my feelings.” 

“ I kiic»w it—I know it,” cried her mother. 
** Happy with a man oflibertme practices! With 
one who had so injured the peace of the dearest of 
our fiiends, and the best of men ! No—my Mari¬ 
anne has not a heart to be made happy by such a 
man I Her conscience, her sensitive conscience, 
would have felt all that the conscience of her bus* 
band ought to have felt.** 

Marianne sighed, and repeated—** 1 wish for no 
change,** 
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“You consider the matter/' said Elinor, “ exactly 
as a good mind and a sound understanding must 
consider it; and I dare say you perceive, as well as 
myself, not only .in this, but in many other circuin- 
stances, reason enough to be convinced that your 
marriage must have involved you in many certain 
troubles and disappointments in whicdi you would 
have been poorly supported by an alfection, on liis 
side, much less ceilain. • Had you married, you 
must have been always poor, lli^ll^xpensiveiiess is 
acknowledged even by himself, and his whole con¬ 
duct declares that self-dei^al is a word hardly under¬ 
stood by him. His demands and }o\ir inexperience 
together on a small, veiy small income, must have 
brought on distresses which would not be the less 
grievous to you from having been entirel}' unknown 
and unthought of before. Your sense of honour and 
honesty wuuld have led you, I know, when aware of 
your situation, to attempt all the economy that wouHl 
appear to you possible; and perhaps; as long as your 
fiugality retrenched only on your own comfort, you 
might have been suifered to practise it, but beyond 
that—and how little could the utmost of your single 
management do to stop the min which had begun be¬ 
fore your marriage P—jbeyond thatf had you endea¬ 
voured, however reasonably, to abridge his enjoy¬ 
ments, is it not to be feared, that instead of prevailing 
on feelings so selfish to consent to it, you w-ould have 
lessened your own influence on his heart, and made 
him regret the connexion which had involved him in 
such difficulties ?*' 

• Marianne's lips quivered, and she repeated the 
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"Word Selfish ?” in a tone that implied ” Do you 
really think him selfish ?” 

“ The whole of his behaviour,” replied Elinor, 
** from. the beginning to the end of the afiair, has 
been grounded on selfishness. It was selfishness 
which first made him sport with your afiections— 
which afterwards, when his own were engaged, made 
him delay the confession of it, and which finally car¬ 
ried him from Barton. His own enjoyment, or his 
own ease, was i|| evei*y particular his ruling prin¬ 
ciple.” ^ 

'‘It is very true. My happiness never was his 
object.” 

“At present,” continued Elinor, “he regrets whajt 
he has done. And why does ho regret it? Because 
he finds it has not answered towards himself. It has 
not made him happj'. His circumstances are now 
unembarrassed—he suffers from no evil of that kind, 
find he thinks only that he has married a woman of 
a less amiable temper than yourself. But does it 
thence follow, that had he married you, he would 
have been happy ? The inconveniences would have 
been different. He would then have suffered under 
the pecuniary distresses which, because they are re¬ 
moved, he now reckons as nothing. He would have 
had a wife of whose temper Ife could make no com¬ 
plaint, but he would have been always necessitous— 
always poor; and probably would soon have learnt 
to rank the innumerable comforts of a clear estate 
and giood income as of far more importance, even 
to domestic happiness, than the mere temiier of a 
wife,” 
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‘‘ I have not a doubt of it/’ said Marianne; ** and 
1 have nothing to regret—notliiug but my own 
folly/’ 

“ Rather say your mother’s imprudence, my child,” 
said Mrs. Dashwood; ** she must be answerable/' 

Marianne would not let her proceed; and Elinor, 
satisfied that each felt their own error, wished to 
avoid any survey of the past that might weaken her 
sister’s spirits : she therefore, pursu^ig the first sub¬ 
ject, immediately continued, ^ 

One observation may, I think, be fairly drawn 
from the whole of the story—that all Willoughby’s 
difficulties have arisen from the first offence against 
viitue, in his behaviour to Eliza Williams. That 
crime has been the origin of every lesser one, and of 
all his present discontents.” 

Marianne assented most feelingly to the remark; 
and her mother was led by it to an enumeration of • 
Colonel Brandon’s injuries and merits, warm as 
friendship and design could unitedly dictate. Her 
daughter did not look, however, as if much of it 
were heard by her. 

^ Elinor, according to her expectation, saw on the 
two or three following days, that Marianne did not 
continue to gain stren^bias she had done; but while# 
her resolution was unsubdued, and she still tried to 
appear cheerful and easy, her sister could safely trust 
to the effect of time upon her health. 

Margaret returned, and the family were again all 
restored to each other, again quietly settled at the 
cottage, and if not pursuing their usual studies with 
quite so much vigour as when they first came to Bar- 
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ton, at least planning a vigorous prosecution of tlicm 
in future. 

Elinor grew impatient for some tidings of Edward. 
She hud heard nothing of him since her leaving Lon¬ 
don, nothing new of his plans, nothing certain even 
of his present abode. Some letters had passed be¬ 
tween her and her brother, in consequence of Mari¬ 
anne’s illness; and in the fiist of John’s, there had 
been this sente;^L'e :—“ We know nothing of our un¬ 
fortunate Ed^rliM» and can make no inquiries on so 
prohibited a subject, hut conclude him to he still at 
Oxford whi(sh was all the intelligence of Edward 
afforded her by the correspondence, for his name was 
not even mentioned in any of the succeeding letters. 
She was not doomed, however, to be long in igno¬ 
rance of his measures. 

Their man-servant had been sent one morning to 
> Exeter on business ; and when, as he w'aited at table, 
he had satisiied the inquiries of his mistress as to the 
event of his errand, this was his voluntary commu¬ 
nication— 

** 1 suppose you know, ma'am, that Mr. Ferrars is 
married.’* 

Marianne gave a violent start, fixed her eyes upon 
^.linor, saw her turning paje, and fell back in her 
chair in hysterics, Mrs. Dashwood, whose eyes, as 
she answered the servant's inquiry, had intuitively 
taken the same direction, was shocked to perceive by 
Elinor's countenance how much she really suffered, 
and in a moment afterwards, alike distressed by Ma¬ 
rianne's situation, knew not on which child to bestow 
her principal attention. 
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The servant, who saw only that Miss Marianne was 
taken ill, had sense enoug'h to call one of the maids, 
who, with Mrs. Dashwpod's assistance, supported her 
into the other room. By that time, Marianne waa 
rather better, and her mother leaving her to the care 
of Margaret and the maid, returned to Elinor, who, 
though still much disordered, had so far recovered the 
use of her reason and voice as to be just b'bginning’an 
inquiry of Thomas, as to the source of his intelligence. 
Mrs. Dash wood immediately took M that trouble on 
herself; and Elinor had the bencht of the information 
without the exertion of seeking it. 

** Who told you that Mr. Ferrars was married, 
Thomas ?" 

“ 1 see Mr, Ferrars myself, ma’am, this morning in 
Exeter, and his ludy too, Miss Steele as was. They 
was stopping in a chaise at the door of the New Lon¬ 
don Inn, as I went there with a message from Sally 
at the Park to her brother, who is oite of the postboys. 
I happened to look up as I went by the chaise, and 
so I see directly it was the youngest Miss Steele ; so 
I took oiT my liat, and she knew me and called to me, 
' and inquired after you, ma'an^, and the young ladies, 
especially Miss Marianne, and bid me 1 should give 
her compliments and yir» Ferrara’s, their best com¬ 
pliments and service, and how sorry they was they 
had not time to come on and see you—^but they was 
in a great hurry to go forwards, for they was going 
further down for a Utile while—but howsever, whan 
they come back, they’d make sure to come and see 
you/* 

But did she tell you she was marriedy Thomas?” 
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<< Yes, ma’am. She smiled, and said how she had 
changed her name since she was in those parts. Sho 
was always a very affable and free-spoken young 
lady, and vei*y civil-behaved. So, I made freer to wisli 
herjoy.*' 

“ Was Mr. Fcrrars in the carriage ivith her?'** 

** Yes, ina’ami I Just see him leaning back in it, 
but he did hot look up \—he never was a gentleman 
much for talking.*' • 

Elinor’s hcarf^ could easily account for his not 
putting himself forward; and Mrs. Dashwood pro¬ 
bably found the same explanation. 

‘'Was there no one else in the carriage ?” 

'• No, ma’am, only they two,’* 

“ Do you kuow where they come from ?*' 

'* They come straight from town, as Miss Lucy*— 
Mrs. Fcrrars told me.*’ 

^ ** And are going farther westward P’* 

“Yes, ma’am—but not to bide long. They will 
soon be back again, and then they’d be sure and call 
. here.** 

Mrs. Dasbwood now looked at her daughter; but 
Elinor knew better than to expect them. She recog^ 
nlacd the whole of Lucy in the message, and was very 
confident that Edward wouldi never come near them. 
She observed, in a low voice, to her mother, that they 
were probably going down to Mr. Pratt’s, near 
PIj’mouth. 

Thomas’s intelligence seemed over.' Elinor looked 
as if she wished to hear more. 

“ Did you see them off, before yon came away?*’ 
^‘No, ma'am—the horses was just coming out, 
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but 1 could not bide fttiy lunger; 1 was afraid of 
being late/’ 

“ Did Mrs. Ferrara look well P” 

** Yea, ma’am, she said how she was very well; 
and to my mind she was always a very handsome 
young lady—and she seemed vastly contented.” 

Mrs. Dashwood could think of no other question, 
and Thomas and the table-cloth, now alike needless, 
were soon after dismissed. Marianne had already 
sent to say that she should eat nothing more ; Mrs. 
Dashwood’s and Elinoi^s appetites were equally lost, 
and Margaret might think herself very well off, that 
with BO much uneasiness as both licr sisters had lately 
experienced, so much reason as they had often had 
to be careless of their meak, she had never been 
obliged to go without her dinner before. 

When the dessert and the wine were arranged, and 
Mrs. Dashwood and Elinor-'were left to thcmselve|, 
they remained long together in a similarity of thought¬ 
fulness dnd silence. Mrs. Dasliwood' feared to 
hazard any remark, and ventured not to offer con* ^ 
Bolation. She now found that she had erred in re--^ 
lying on Elinor’s representation of herself; and 
justly concluded that everytMng had been expressly 
softened at the time, to spare her from an increase 
of unhappiness, sufferilig as she then bad suffered 
for Marianne. She found that she had been misled 
by the careful, the considerate attention of her 
daughter, to tbiuk the attachment, which once she 
had 80 well understood, much slighter in reality 
than she had been wont to believe, or than it was 
now proved to be. She feared that under this per- 
• N VO*., n. 
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suasion she had been unjust, inattentive — nay, 
almost unkind to her Elinor;—that Marianne’s 
afBiction, because more acknowledged, more imme-* 
diately before her, had too much engrossed her ten¬ 
derness, and led her awa}' to forget that in Elinor 
she might have a daughter suffering almost as much, 
certainly with less self-provocation, and greater for* 
titude. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


o Elinor now found the difference between the ex¬ 
pectation of an unpleasant event, however certain 
the mind may be told to consider it, and certainty 
(tself. She now found, that in spite of herself, she 
^nad always admitted, a hope, while Edward remained 
single, that something would occur to prevent his 
marrying Lucy; that some resolution of his own, 
some mediation of friends, or some more eligible 
opportunity of establishment for the lady, would 
arise to assist the happiness of all. But he was now 
married, and she condemned her heart for the lurk¬ 
ing flattery which so much heightened the pain of 
the intelligence. 

' That be should be married so soon, before (as she 
Imagined) he could be in orders, and consequently 
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before he could be in possession of the living;, sur¬ 
prised her a little at first. But ^she soon saw how 
likely it was that Lucy, in her solf-proyident care, in 
her haste to secure him, should o\erlook everything 
but the risk of delay. They were married, married in 
town, and now hastening down to her uncle's. What 
had Edward felt oii being within four miles of Barton, 
on seeing her mother's servant, on hearing Lucy’s 
message! 

They would soon, she supposed, be settled at Dela- 
ford,—Delaford, that place in which so much con¬ 
spired to give her an interest—which she wished to 
be acquainted with, and yet desired to avoid. She 
saw them in an instant in their parsonage-house; saw 
in Lucy, the active, conU'iving manager, uniting at 
once a desire of smart appearance with the utmost 
frugality, and ashamed to be suspected of half her 
economical practices;—^pursuing her own interesl^in 
every thought, courting the favour^f Colonel Bran¬ 
don, of Mrs. Jennings, and of every wealthy friend^. 
In Edward, she knew not what she saw, nor wl| 
she wished to see;—^happy 6r unhappy,—nothing" 
pleased her; —she” turned away her head from every 
sketch of him.* 

Elinor flattered heiself that some one of their con¬ 
nexions in I^ondon would write to them to announce 
the event, and give farther particulars ; but day after 
day passed off, and brought no letter, no tidings. 
Though uncertain that any one were to blame, she 
found fault with every absent friend. They were all 
thoughtless or indolent. 

. “When do you write to Colonel Brandon, ma'am P" 
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was an inquiry which sprung from the impatience of 
her mind to have something going on. 

“ I wrote to him, my love, last week, and rather 
expect to see, than to hear from him again. I ear¬ 
nestly pressed his coming to us, in my letter, and 
should not be surprised to see him walk in to-day or 
to-morrow, or any day.*' 

Tliis was gaining something, something to look 
forward to. Colonel Brandon munt have some in¬ 
formation to give. 

Scarcely had he so determined it, when the figure 
of a man on horseback drew her eyes to the window. 
He stopped at their gate. It was a gentleman, it 
was Colonel Brandon liimself. Now she should hear 
more;—and she trembled in expectation of it. But 
-—it was not Colonel Brandon—^neither his air, nor 
his height. Were it possible, she should say it must 
hd Edward. She looked again. He had just dis¬ 
mounted;—she could not be mistaken,—it wcis Ed- 
.jyard. She moved away and sat down. « He comes 
Mr. Pratt's purposely to see us. 1 calm; 

'n will be mistress of myself.” 

In a moment she perceived that the others were 
likewise aware of the mistake. Siie saw her mother 
and Marianne change colour; tsaw them look at her¬ 
self, and whisper a few sentences to each other. She 
would have given the world to be able to speak—and 
to make them understand that she hoped no coolness^ 
no slight, would appear in their behaviour to him;— 
but she had no utterance, and waa obliged to leave all 
to their own discretion. 

Not a syllable passed aloud. They all waited in 
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silence for the appearance of their yisitor. His foot¬ 
steps were heard ^ong the grayel path; in a moment 
he was in the passage, and in another he was before 
them. 

His countenance, as he entered the room, was not 
too happy, eyen for Elinor. His complexion was 
white with agitation, and he looked as if fearful of 
his reception, and conscious that he merited no kind 
one. Mrs. Dash wood, however, conforming, as she 
trusted, to the wishes of that daughter by whom she 
then meant, in the warmth of her heai-t, to be guided 
in everything, met him with a look of forced compla¬ 
cency, gave him her hand, and wished him joy. 

He coloured, and stammered out an unintelligible 
reply. Elinor’s lips had moved with her mother’s, 
and when the moment of action was over, she wished 
that she had shaken haiids with him too. But^it 
was then too late, and with a co]gntenance meaning 
to he open, she sat dourn again and talked of the 
weather. 

Marianne had retreated as much as possible out 
sight, to conceal her distress; and Margaret, under¬ 
standing some part, hut not the whole, of the case, 
thought it incumbent on her to be dignified, and 
thercifore took a scatP as far from him as she could, 
and maintained a strict silence. 

When Elinor had ceased to rejoice in the dryness 
of the season, a very awful paifte took place. It was 
put an end to by Mrs. Dashwood, who felt obliged to 
hope that he had left Mrs. Ferrars very well. In a 
hurried manner, he replied in the affirmative. 

* Another pause. 
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Elinor, resolving to exert herself, though fearing 
the sound of her own voice, now said, 

** Is Ml'S. Ferrars at Lougstaple ?” 

“ At Longstaple^!**—he replied, with an ah' of sur¬ 
prise. “ No, my mother is in town,’* 

“I meant,’* said Elinor, taking up some work from 
the table, ** to* inquire after Mrs, Edward Ferrars.” 

She dared not look up;—but her mother and Mari¬ 
anne both turned their eyes on him. He coloured, 
seextied perplexed, looked doubtingly, and, after some 
hesitation, said, 

“ Perhaps you mean—my brother—you mean 
Mrs.—Mrs. Robert Ferrars,** 

“ Mrs. Robert Ferrars !’*—"Wfas repeated hy Mari¬ 
anne and her mother, in an accent of the utmost 
amazement;—and though Elinor could not speak, 
evj^n her eyes were fixed on him with the same im¬ 
patient wonder. He rose from his seat and walked 
to the window, apparently from not knowing what 
lo do; took up a pair of scissars that day there, and 
^hile spoiling both them and their sheath by cutting 
the latter to pieces as he spoke, said, in a hurried 
voice, • 

“ Perhaps you do not know—^you may not have 
heard, that my brother is lati^ly married to—-to the 
youngest—^to Miss Lucy Steele.** 

His words were echoed with unspeakable asto¬ 
nishment by all but Blinor, who sat with her head 
leaning over her .work, in a state of such agitation 
as^roade her hardly know where she was. 

“ Yes,” said he, they were married last week 
and are now at Dawlish.** 
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£linor could sit it no longer. She almost ran out 
of the room, and as soon as the door was closed, 
burst into tears of joy, which at first she thought 
Would never cease. Edward, who had till then looked 
anywhere rather than at her, saw her hurrj’ away, 
and perhaps saw—or even heard—^her emotion; for 
immediately afterwards he fell into a reverie, which 
no remarks, no inquiries, no affectionate address of 
Mrs. Dash wood could penetrate, and at last, without 
saying a word, quitted the room, and walked out to« 
wards the village; leaving the others in the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity on a change in his situa¬ 
tion so wonderful and so sudden—a perplexity which 
they had no means of lessening but by their own 
conjectures. 


CHAFTEB XI^. 


tTnaccountable, however, as the circumstances of 
his release might appear to the whole family, it was 
certain that Edward •was free; and to what purpose 
that freedom would be employed was easily predeter¬ 
mined by all; for after experiencing the blessings of 
one imprudent engagement, contracted without his 
mother’s consent, as he had already done for more 
than four years, nothing less could be expected of 
him in the failure of that, than the immediate con¬ 
traction of another. 
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His errand at Barton, in fact, was a simple one. 
It was only to ask Elinor to marry him; and con¬ 
sidering that he was not altogther inexperienced in 
such a question, it mi^ht he strange that he should 
feel so uncomfoiittde in the present case as he really 
did, so much of encouragement and fresh 

air.' 

How soon he had walked himself into the proper 
resolution howeycr, how soon an opportunity of ex¬ 
ercising It opeurred, in what manner he expressed 
himself, and how he was received, need not bej>arti- 
cularly told. |^bis only need he said :—that when 
they all sat down to table at four o’clock, about three 
hours after his arrival, he had secured his lady, en¬ 
gaged her mother's consent, and was not only in the 
rapturous profession of the lover, but in the reality of 
reason and truth, one of the happiest of men. His 
sitdation indeed was more than commonly joyful. 
He had more than the ordinary triumph of accepted 
loye to swell his heart, and raise his spirits. He was 
released, without any reproach to himself, from an en¬ 
tanglement which had long formed his misery, from 
a woman whom he had long ceased to love—and 
elevated at once to that security with another, which 
he must have thought of almost with despair, as soon 
as he had learnt to consider it with desire. He was 
brought, not from doubt or suspense, but from miseiy 
to happiness;—and the change was openly spoken in 
such a genuine, flowing, grateful cheerfulness, as bis 
friends had never witnessed in him before. 

'■His heart was now open to Elinor—all its weak¬ 
nesses, all its errors confessed, and his first boyish 
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attachment to Lucy treated with all the boyish dignity 
of twenty-four. 

** It was a foolish, idle inclination on my side/' 
said he, the consequence of ignorance of rbe world 
—and want of employment. «^ad jay mother given 
me some active profession when l- M as removed at 
eighteen from the care of Mr. Pratt, i thuik—nay, I 
am' sure, it would never haye happened; for though 
I left Longstaplc with what I thought,, at the time, a 
most unconquerable preference for his niece, yet had 
I then had any pursuit, any object to engage my time 
and keep me at a distance from her for a few months, 
I sliould very soon have outgrown thelfencied attach¬ 
ment, especially by mixing more with the world, as 
in such a case I must have done. But instead of 
having anything to do—^instead of having any profes¬ 
sion choscu for ‘me, or being allowed to choose any 
myself, I returned home to be completely idle ; agd 
for tlie first twelvemonth afterwards, I had not even 
the nominal employment which belonging to the 
university would have given me, for I was not en¬ 
tered at Oxford till lln^ds nineteen. 1 had therefore 
nothing in the world to do, but to fancy myself in 
love ; and as my mother did not make my home in 
every respect comfortable—as I had no friend, no 
companion in my hrotTier, and disliked new acquaint¬ 
ance, it was not unnatural for me to be very often at 
Longstaple, where I always felt myself at home, and 
was always sure of a welcome; and accordingly 1 
spent the greatest part of my time there from, eighteen 
to nineteen. Lucy appeared everything that was 
amiable and obliging. She was pretty too—at least 
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I Ihouj'ht SO then; and I had seen bo little of other 
womeiii that 1 could make no comparisonB, and see 
no defects. Considering everytliiug, therefore, 1 hope, 
foolish ns our engagement was, foolish as it has since 
in every way been pnli^ed, it was not at the time an 
unnatural, or an inexcusable piece of folly.” 

The change which a few hours had wrought in 
the minds and the happiness of the Dashwoods was 
such—so great—as promised them all, the satisfac¬ 
tion of a sleepless night. Mrs. Dash wood, loo happy 
to be comfortable, knew not how to lo^e Edward 
nor praise Elinor enough—^how to be enough thank¬ 
ful for his rdfeasc without wounding his delica^, 
nor how at once to give them leisure for unrestrained 
Convei*8ation together, and yet enjoy, as she wished, 
the sight and society of both. 

Marianne could speak her happiness only by tears. 
Comparisons would occur, regrets would arise ,* and 
her Joy, though sincere as her love for her sister, 
was of a kind to give her neither spirits nor lan¬ 
guage. , 

But Elinor, how are her feeHhgs to he described P 
From the moment of learning that Lucy was married 
to another, that Edward was free, to the moment of 
his justifying the hopes which^had so instantly fol¬ 
lowed, she was everything by turns but tranquil. 
But when the second moment had passed-;—when she 
found every doubt, every solicitude removed—com¬ 
pared her situation with what so lately it had been,—- 
saw him^hopourably released from his former engage¬ 
ment—saw him instantly profiting by the release, tp 
address herself and declare an afiection as tender) as 
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constant as she had ever supposed it to be,—she 
was oppressed, she was overcome by her own felicity | 
and happily disposed as is llie human mind to be 
easily fiiiniliarised with any change for the better, 
it required several hours iiy give sedateness to 
her spirits, or any degree of tranquillity to her 
heart. 

Edward was now fixed at the cottage at least for a 
week ; for whatever other claims might be made ou 
him, it was impossible that less than a week should 
he given up to the enjoyment of Elinor's company, 
or suffice to say half that was to be said of the past, 
the present, and the future; for tboifgh a veiy few 
hours spent in the hard labour of incessant talking 
will despatch more subjects than can really be in com¬ 
mon between any two rational creatures, yet with 
lovei's it is different. BeUveen them no subject is 
finished, no communicatiuu is even made, till it 
been made at least twenty times ewer. 

Lucy's marriage, the unceasing and reasonable 
wonder among them all, formed of course one of the 
earliest discussions of the lovers ; and Elinor’s par¬ 
ticular knowledge of each party made it appear to her, 
in every view, as one of the most extraordinary and 
unaccountable circupistancea s .e had ever beard* 
How they could be thrown together, and by what 
attraction Robert could be drawn on to marry a girl 
of whose beauty she had herself heard him speak 
without any admiration—a girl too already engaged 
to his brother, and on whose account that brother 
had been thrown off by his family-*-it was beyond her 
*comprehenBion to make out. To her o^vn heart it 
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was a delightful affair, to her imagination it was even 
a ridiculous one; but to her reason, her judgment, it 
was completely a puzzle, 

Edward could only attempt an explanation by 
supposing, that perhaps at first accidentally meeting, 
the vanity of the one had been so worked on by the 
flattery of the other, as to lead by degrees to all 
the rest. Elinor remembered wbat Robert had 
told her in Harley-street, of liis opinion of what 
his own mediation in his brother’s affairs might 
have done, if applied to in time. She repeated it 
to Edward. 

** That was exactly like Robert,*’ was his imme¬ 
diate observation. ** And that,” be presently added, 
** might perhaps be in his head when the acquaint¬ 
ance between them first began. And Lucy per¬ 
haps at first inigHt think only of procuring his good 
offices in my favour. Other designs might afterwards 
arise. 

How long it had been carrying on between them, 
however, he was equally at a loss with herself to 
make out; for at Oxford, where he had remained by 
choice ever since his quitting London, he had had 
no means of hearing of her but from herself, and her 
letters to tlie very last were neither less frequent 
nor less affectionate than usual. Not the smallest 
suspicion, thetefore, had ever occurred to prepare 
him for what followed; and when at last it burst on 
him in a letter from Lucy herself, he had been for 
some time, he believed, half stupiiied between the 
wonder, the horror, and the joy of sueh a deliver¬ 
ance* He put the letter into Elinor’s hands* 
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“ Dear Sir, 

“ Being very sure I have long lost your afTectionSi 
I have thought myself at liberty to bestow my own on 
another, and have no doubt of being as happy with 
him as I once used to think I might be with you; 
but I scorn to accept a hand while the heart was 
another’s. Sincerely wish you happy in your choice, 
and it shall not be my fault if wc are not always good 
friends, as our near relationship now makes proper. 

I can safely say I owe you no ill-will, and am sure 
you will be too generous to do us any ill offices. . 
Your brother has gained my affections entirely, and 
as we could not live without one*another, we are 
just returned from the altar, and arc ndlv on our 
way to Dawlish for a few weeks, which place your 
dear brother has great curiosity to but thought 
I would first trouble you with these few lines, and 
shall always remain, * 

“ Your sincere well-wisher,friend, and sisteri 

Lucy Ferrars. 

“ I have burnt all your letters, and will return 
your picture the first opportunity. Please to destroy 
my scrawls ; but the ring, with my hair, you are very 
welcome to keep,” ^ 

Elinor read and returned it without any comment. 

I will not ask your opinion of it as a composi¬ 
tion,” said Edward. “ For worlds would not I have 
had a letter of hers seen by you in former days. In 
a sister it is bad enough, but in a wife I How I 
have blushed over the pages of her writing! and I 
believe I may say, that since the first half-year of 
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our foolish—^business—this is the only letter I ever 
received from her, of which the substance made me 
any amends for the defect of the style.*’ 

•* However it may have come about,** said Elinor, 
after a pause, ** they are certainly married. And 
your mother has brought on herself a most appropriate 
punishment. The independence she settled on Ro¬ 
bert, through resentment against you, has put it in 
his power to make his own choice; and she has ac¬ 
tually been bribing one son with a thousand a-year, 
to do the very deed which she disinherited the other 
for intending to do. She will hardly be less hurt, I 
suppose, by Robirt’s marrying Lucy, than she would 
have been by your marrying her.** 

^*She will be more hurt by it, for Robert al¬ 
ways was her jmiburite. She will be more hurt by it, 
and on the sanre principle will forgive him much 
Bboner.*’ 

In what state the affair stood at present between 
them, Edward knew not, for no communication with 
any of his^family had yet been attempted by him. 
He had quitted Oxford within fourrand-twenty hours 
after Lucy*8 letter arrived, and with only one object 
before him, the nearest road to Barton, had had no 
leisure to form any scheme c?f conduct with which 
that road did not hold the most intimate connexion. 
He could do nothing till he were assured of his fate 
with Miss Dashwood; and by his rapidity in seeking 
that fate, it is to be supposed, in spite of the jealousy 
with which he had once thought of Colonel Brandon 
—in spite of the modesty with which he rated his 
own deserts, and the politeness with which he talked 
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of his doubts, he did not, upon the whole, expect a 
very cruel reception. It was his business, however, 
to say that he did, and he said it very prettily. What 
he might say on the subject a twelvemonth after, 
must be referred to the imagination of husbands and 
wives. 

That Lucy had certainly meant to deceive, to go 
off with a flourish of malice against him in her mes¬ 
sage by Thomas, veas perfectly clear to Elinor; and 
Edward himself, now thoroughly enlightened on her 
character, had no scruple in believing her capable of 
the utmost meanness wanton ill-nature. Though 
his eyes had been long opened, even before his ac¬ 
quaintance with Elinor began, to her ignorance and 
a want of liberality in some of he r op inions, they had 
been.equally imputed, by him, td||||k want of educa¬ 
tion ; and till her last letter reacflH^im, he had al¬ 
ways believed her to be a well-disposed, good-heatted 
girl, and thoroughly attached to ^mself. Nothing 
hut such a persuasion could have prevented his pub- 
ting an end to an engagement which, long before the 
discovery of it laid him open to his mother's anger, 
had been a continual source of disquiet and regret 
to him. 

I thought it my ^uty,'* said he, << independent of 
my feelings, to give her the option of continuing the 
engagement or not, when I was renounced by my 
mother, and stood to all appearance without a friend 
in the world to asttst me. In such a situation as 
that, where there seemed nothing to tempt the avarice 
or the vanity of any living creature, how could 1 sup- 
posoi when she so earnestly, so warmly insisted on 
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sharing my fate, whatever it might be, that anything 
but the most disinterested affection was her induce¬ 
ment P And even now, 1 cannot comprehend on 
what motive she acted, or what fancied advantage it 
could be to her, to be fettered to a man for whom she 
had not the smallest regard, and who had only two 
thousand pounds in the world. She could not foresee 
that Colonel Brandon would give me a living.*’ 

No, but she might suppose that something would 
occur in your favour; that your own family might in 
time relent. And at any rate, she lost nothing by 
continuing the engagement, for she has proved that it 
fettered neither her inclination nor her actions. The 
connexion "^as certainly a respectable one, and pro- 
hably gained h ejLc onsideration amopig her friends; 
and if nothing jjflk advantageous occurred, it would 
be better for he^ro marry you than he single.” 

£dward was of course immediately convinced that 
nothing could have been more natural than Lucy’s 
conduct, nor more self-evident than the motive of it. 

•Elinor scolded him, harshly as ladies always scold 
the imprudence which compliments themselves, for 
having spent so much time with them at^Norland, 
when ho must have felt his own inconstancy. 

** Your behaviour was certainly very wrong,” said 
she, because—to say nothing of my own convic¬ 
tion—our relations were all led away by it to fancy 
and expect what, aa you were then situated, could 
never be.” 

He could only plead an ignorance of his own 
heart, and a mbtaken confidence in the force of his 
engagement. 
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“ I was simple enough to think that, bora use my 
faith was plighted to another, there could be no dan¬ 
ger in my beingwith you; and that the conaciousnoss 
of my engagement was to keep my heart as safe and 
sacred as my i^ouour. I felt that I admired you, but 
I told myself it was only friendship; and till 1 began 
to make oomparisons between yourself and Lucy, I 
did not know how f.ir 1 was got. After that, I sup* 
pose, I wrong in remaining so much in Sussex;, 
and the arguments with which I recondled myself to 
the expediency of it were no better than theseThe 
danger is my own; I am doing no injury to anybody 
but myself.'^ 

Elinor smiled, and shook her head. 

Edward heard with pleasure of Colonel Brandon’s 
being expected at the Cottage, as he r eally wished not 
only to be better acquainted witlHhn, but to have 
an opportunity of convincing him Uiat he no longer 
resented his giving him the living of Delafoi^— 
Whif^, at present,*’ said he, ** auer thanks so un¬ 
graciously delivered as mine were on the occasion, 
he must think I have never forgiven him for offering.** 
Now he felt astonished himself that he had never 
yet beeilllll^ the place. But so little interest had he 
taken in the matter, that he owed all his knowledge 
of the house, gardenoand glebe, extent of the parish, 
condition of the land, and rate of the tithes, to Elinor 
herself, who had heard so much of it from Colonel 
Brandon, and beard it with so much attention, as to 
be entirely mistress of the subject. 

One question after this only remained undecided 
between them, one difficulty only was to be overcome. 

" o. VOL. n. 
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They were brought togctliei bj mutual affection, with 
the warmest aj)probalion of their real fiends j their 
intimate knowledge of each other seemed to make 
their liappiuess pA'rtain—and they only wanted some¬ 
thing to IWe upon, Edward had two thousand 
pounds, and Elinor one, which, with Delftford living, 
was all that they could call tJieir owm; for it was iin* 
possible that Mrs. Dashwood should advance any¬ 
thing, and they were neither of them quit^enough in 
love to tiunk that three hundred and fift^ pounds a 
year would supply them with the comforts of life. 

Edward was not entirely without hopes of some 
favourable change in his mother towards him; and 
on that he rested for the residue of their income. 
But Eliuor had no such dopendance; for, since Ed¬ 
ward would still be unable to marry Mihs Moiton, 
and his choosing 4^Belf had been spoken of in Mrs. 
Ferrara’s flattering language as only a lesser evil than 
his 'choosing Lucy Steele, she feared that Robeil’s 
offence 'would serve uo other purpose than to^nrich 
Fanny. 

About four days after Edward’s arrival, Colonel 
Branrlon appeared, to complete Mrs. Das^ood’s 
satisfaction, and to give her the dignity 
for the first.time since her living at Barton, moie 
company with her than her house would hold, Ed¬ 
ward was allowed to retain the privilege of first- 
comer, and Colonel Brandon therefore walked every 
night to his old quarters at the Park; from whence 
he usually retiumod in the morning, early enough to 
interrupt the lovers’ first tete-a-tete before breakfast, 

A three weeks’ residence at Delaford, where, in 
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hifl evening hours at leant, he had little to do but to 
calculate the disproportion between thirty-six and 
seventeen, brouglit him to Barton in a temper of 
mind which needed all the improveraent in Marl-'^ 
anne's looks, all the kindness of her welcome, and 
all the encouragement of her mother’s language, to 
make it cheerful. Among such friends however, 
and such flattery, he did revive. No rumour of Lucy's 
marriagS had yet reached him; he knew nothing of 
what hafl passed, and the first hours of his visit were 
consequently spent in hearing and in wondering. 
Everything was explained to him by Mrs. Dash wood, 
and he found fresh reason to rejoice in what he had 
done for Mr. Ferrars, since eventually it promoted 
the interest of Elinor., 

It would be needless to say/ that the gentlemen 
advanced in the good opinion of each other as they 
advanced in each other's acquaintance, for it*could 
not be otherwise. Their resed^blance in good prin¬ 
ciples and good sense, in disposition and manner of 
thinking, would probably have been sufficient to 
unitf them in friendship, without any other ^attrac- 
tion dlkt their being in lore with two sisters, and 
two Iffiers fond of each other, made that mutual 
regard inevitable and immediate, which might other¬ 
wise have waited the effect of time and judgment. 

The letters from town, which a few days before 
would have made every nerve hi Elinor's body thrill 
with transport, now arrived to be- read with less 
emotion than miitli, Mrs. Jennings wrote to tell 
the wonderful tale, to vent her honest indignation 
against the jilting girl, and Dour forth her compos- 
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sion towards poor Mr, Edward, who, she was sure, 
had quite doated upon the worthless hussoy, and 
was now, by all accounts, almost broken-hearted, at 
Oxford.—‘*I do think,**she continued, “nothing was 
ever carried on so sly; for it was but two days before 
Lucy called and sat a couple of hours with me. Not 
a soul suspected anj'thing of the matter, not even 
Nancy, who, poor soul! came crying to me the day 
after, in a great fright for fear of Mrs. FcR'ars, as 
well as not knowing how to get to FLymouth; for 
Lucy, it seems, borrowed all her money before she 
went off to be mariied, on purpose, we suppose, to 
make a show with, and poor Nancy had not seven 
shillmgs in the world;—so I was very glad to give 
her five guineas, to take her down to Exeter, where 
she tlilnks of staying three or four weeks with Mrs. 
Burgess, in hopes, as 1 tell her, to fall in with the 
Docto? again. And I must say that Lucy's crossness 
not to take her along with them in the cliaise, is 
worse than all. Poor Mr. Edward! I cannot get him 
out of my head, but you must send for him to Bar^ 
ton, and Miss Marianne must try to comfort hid}.*’ 
Mr. Dash wood’s strains were more solem]i|||||||U^ 
Ferrars was the most unfortunate of womeSKpoor 
Fanny had suffered agonies of a'^nsibility—and he 
considered the existence of each, under such a blow, 
with grateful wonder. Robert’s offence was unpar¬ 
donable, but Lucy’s was infinitely worse. • Neither 
of them was ever again to be mentioned to Mrs. 
Feri^; and, even if she might hereafter be induced 
to forgive her son, his wife should never be acknow¬ 
ledged as her daughter, nor be permitted to i^pear 
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in her presence. The secrecy with which everything 
had been carried on between them, was rationally 
treated as enormously heightening the crime» be¬ 
cause, had any suspicion of it occurred to the others, 
proper measures would have been taken to prevent 
the marriage; and he called on Elinor to join with 
him in regretting that Lucy’s engagement with Ed¬ 
ward had not rather been fulftllod, than that she 
should thus be the means of spreading miser}'farther 
in the family. He thus continued ; 

“ Mrs. Forrars has never yet mentioned Edward’s 
name, which does not surprise us; but, to our great 
astonishment, not a line has been received from him 
on the occasion. Perhaps, however, he is kept silent 
by his fear of offending, and I shall Uierefore give him 
a hint, by a line to Oxford, that his sister and 1 both 
think a letter of proper submission from him, ad¬ 
dressed perhaps to Fanny, and her shown fo her 
mother, might not be taken amiss; for we all know 
the tenderness of Mrs. Ferrara’s heart,^and that she 
wishes for nothing so much as to be on good terms 
with her children.” 

Ttimil^aragraph was of some importance fo the 
prospects and conduct of Edward. It determined 
him to attempt a reconciliation, though not exactly 
in the manner pointed out by their brother and 
sister. 

letter of proper submission!” repeated be; 
would they have me beg my mother's pardon for 
Robert’s ingratitude to Aer, and breach of honour to 
me ?—Z can m^e no.submission—I am grown nei* 
* ther humble ndr penitent by what has passed. I m 
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grown very happy, but that would not'interest. I 
know of no submission that m proper fur me to 
make.*’ 

'* You may certainly ask to be forgiven/' said Eli¬ 
nor, because you have oiFended ;—and 1 should 
think you might ? 20 w venture so far as to profess some 
concern for having ever formed the engagement which 
drew on you your mother’s anger/' 

He agreed that he might. 

“And when she has forgiven you, perhaps a little 
humility may be convenient while acknowledging a 
second engagement, almost as imprudent in Jmr eyes 
as the first." 

He had nothing to urge against it, but still resisted 
the idea of a letter of proper submission ; and tliere- 
fore, to make it easier to him, as he declared a much 
great^ willingness to make mean concessions by word- 
of-mouth than on paper, it was resolved that, instead 
of writing to Fanny, he should go to London, and 
personally entreat her good offices in his favour. 

' ** And if they really do interest themselves," said 
Matianne, in her new character of candour, “ in 
bringing about a reconciliation, I shall think t||||||t even 
John and Fanny are not entirely without mem.” 

After a visit on Colonel Brandon’s side of only 
three or four days, the two gentlemen quitted Barton 
together. They were to go immediately to Hehifurd, 
that Edw'ard might have some personal knowledge of 
his future home, and assist his pslrou and fiichd in 
deciding on w'hat improvements were needed to it; 
and from tiience, after staying tlmre a couple of 
nights, he was to proceed on his Journey to towin 
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After a proper reaistonce on the part of Mrs. Fer- 
rars, Just so viglciit and so steady as to preserve her 
from that reproach which she always seemed fearful 
of inj:;urring, the reproach of being too amiablei Ed¬ 
ward was admitted to her prescucei and pronounced 
* to be again her son. 

Her family had of late been exceedingly fluctuat¬ 
ing. For many years of her life she had had two 
sons; but the crime and annihilation of Edward, a 
few weeks ago, had robbed her of one; the similar 
annihilation of Robert had left her for a fortnight 
without any; and now, by the resuscitation of Ed¬ 
ward, she had one again. 

In spite of his being allowed once more to live, 
however, he did not feel the continuance of hit 
existence secure, till he had revealed his present en- 
gagemelft; for the publication of that circumstance, 
he feared, might give a sudden turn to his constitu¬ 
tion, and carry him® off as rapidly as before. With 
apprehensive caution therefore it was revealed, and 
he was listened to with unexpected calmness, Mrs. 
Ferrars at fii‘st reasonably endeavoured to dissuade 
him from marrying Miss Doshwood, by every argu¬ 
ment in her power;—told him, that in Miss Morton 
he would have a woman of higher rank and larger 
fortune;—and enforced the assertion, by observing 
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that Miss Morton was the daughter of a nobleman 
with thirty thousand pounds, while Miss Dashwood 
was only the daughter of a private gentleman, with 
no more than three : but when she found that, 
though pcifectly admittin|; the truth of her represen- 
tatiuu, he was by no means ineliiiod to be guided by 
it, she Judged it wisest, from, the experience of the 
past, to submit—and therefore, after such an ungra¬ 
cious delay as she owed to her own dignity, and as 
served to prevent every suspicion of good-will, she 
issued her decree of consent to tlie marriage of Ed¬ 
ward and Elinor. 

What she would engage to do to'wards augmenting 
their income, was next to be .considered: and here it 
plainly appeared, that though Edwaid was now her 
only son, he was by no means her eldest f for while 
Robert was inevitably endowed with a thousand 
pounds a year, not the smallest objection was made 
against Edward’s taking orders for the sake of two 
hundred and fifty at the utmost; nor was anything 
promised either for the present or in future, beyond 
the ten thousand pounds, which had been given with 
Fanny. 

It was as mueh, however, as was desired, and more 
than was expected, by Edwardi and Elinor; and 
Mrs, Ferrars herself, by her shufding excuses, seemed 
the only pei*son surprised at her not giving more. 

With an income quite sufficient to their wants thus 
secured to them, they had nothing to wait for after 
Edward was in possession of the living, but the readi¬ 
ness of the house, to which Colonel Brandon, with 
an eager desire for the accommodation of Elinorr 
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ims making considerable improvements; and after 
waiting some time for their completion—after expe¬ 
riencing, as usual, a thousand disappointments and 
delays, from the ‘ unaccountable dilatoriness of the 
workmen,—Elinor, as usual, broke through the first 
positive resolution of not marrying till everything 
was ready, and the ceremony took place in Barton 
church early in the autumn, 

- The first month after their marriage was spent 
with their friend at the Mansion-house, from whence 
they could superintend the progress of the Parsonage, 
.*and direct everything as they liked on the spot; 
could choose papers, project shrubberies, apd invent 
a sweep. Mrs, Jennings’s prophecies, tliough rather 
Jumbled together, were chiefly fulfilled ; for she was 
able to visit Edward and his wife in their Parsonage 
by'Michaelmas, and she found in Elinor and her 
husbandi as she really believed,' one of the happinst 
couples in the world. They had in fact nothing to 
wish for, but the marriage of Colonel Brandon and 
Marianne, and rather better pasturage for their 
cows. 

They were visited on their first settling by almost 
all their relations and friends. Mrs. Ferrars came 
to inspect the happiness which she was almost 
ashamed of having authorised; and even the Dash- 
woods were at the expense of a Journey from Sussex 
to do them honour. 

** I will not say that I am disappointed, my dear 
. sister,” said John, as they were walking together one 
morning before the gates of Delaford House—that 
^ould be saying too much, for certainly you have 
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been one of the most fortunate young women in the 
world, as It is. But, I confess, it would giye me 
great pleasure to call Colonel Brandon brother. His 
property here, his place, his house, everything in such 
respectable and excellent condition ! and his woods 1 
I have not seen such timber anywhere in Dorsetshire 
as there is now standing in Delaford Hanger! And 
though, perhaps, Harianne may not seem exactly the 
person to attract him, yet 1 think it would altogether 
be advisable for you to have them now frequently 
staying with you, for as Colonel Brandon seems a 
great deal at home, nobody can tell what may happen 
—for, when people are much thrown together, and 
see little of anybody else—and it 'will always be in 
your power to set her off to advantage, and so forth; 
in short, you may as well give her a chance—^You 
understand me.” 

tiiBut though Mrs. Ferrars did come to see them, 
and always treated them with the make-believe of 
decent afFeciion, they were never insulted by her real 
favour and preference. That was due to the folly of 
Robert, and the cunning of his wife; and it was 
earned by them before many months had passed 
away. The selfish sagacity of the latter, which had 
at first drawn Robert into the*’scrape, was the prin¬ 
cipal instrument of his dclivelKnce from it; for her 
respectful humility, assiduous attentions, and endless 
flatteries, as soon as the smallest o])ening was given 
for their exercise, reconciled Mrs. Ferrars to his 
choice, and re-cstahtished him completely in her 
favtUir. '' 

' The whole of Lucy’s behaviouj' in the affair, an^ 
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the prosperity which crowned it, therefore, may he 
held forth as a most eiicouragping instance of what an 
Earnest, an unceasing attention to seli’-intercBt, how- 
ii^Ter its progress may be apparently obstructed, will 
do in securing every advantage of fortune, with no 
other sacridee than that of time and conscience. 


When Robert first sought her acquaintance, and pri¬ 
vately visited her in Bartlett’s Buildings, it was only 


witli the view imputed to him by his brother. He 
V merely mean£ to persuade her to give up the engage- 
• ment; and as there could be nothing to overcome but 
the affection of both, he riaturnlly expected that one 


or two interviews would settle the matter. In that 


point, however, and that only, he erred ;—for though 
Lucy soon gave him hopes tliat his eloquence would 
convince her in tim'jy another visit, another conversa- 
'tion, was always wanted to produce tins conviction. 
Some doubts always lingered in her mind when th^ 
parted, which could only be removed^y another half- 
hour’s discourse with himself. His attendance was 


by this means 8<*curcd, and the rest followed in course. 
Instead of talking of Edward, they came gradually to 
talk only of Robert,—a subject on which ho had al¬ 
ways more to say than on any other, and in which 
she soon betrayed an ijj^tcrest even equal to his own; 
and in sliort, it became speedily evident to both, that 
he had entirely supplanted his brother. He was 
proud of his conquest, proud of tricking Edward, and 
{very proud of marrying privately without his mother’• 
'consent. What immediately followed is known, 
^jfhey passed Jpme months in great happiness at Daw- 
; for she nad mahy relations and old acquaintance 
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to cut-^aud be drew several plans for magnificent 
cottages ;—and from ^thence returning to town, pro* 
cured the forgiveness of Mrs. Ferrars, by the simple' 
expedi^t of askinf^ift, 'wluch, at Lucy's instigation*^ 
was kdoptsd,’^ fsighenobs at fiist, indeed, as war. 
reasonttble, comprehended only Robert; and Imcyi* 
who bad owed his mother no duty, and therefore^ 
could have tiansgressed none, still remained some' 
weeks longer unpardoned. But peiseverance in hu¬ 
mility of conduct, and inoRRigcs. in self-condemnation* 
foi Roheit's ofTence, and gratitude for the unkind-^ 
ness she uas ticated ^ith, procuied her in time thSt^ 
haughty notice which o^Licdiiie her bj its gracious- 
ness, and led soon aiteiwards, by lapid degiees, to 
the highest state of affection and influence. Lucy 
became as necessary to Mrs. Feiiais, as cither Robert 
or Fanny; and while Edward was never cordially for^ 
g^veu for having once iutended to marry her, and Eli¬ 
nor, though superior to hei in fortune and birth, was 
spoken of as an intrudei, she was iii ever} thing con¬ 
sidered, and always openly acknowledged, to be n 
favourite child. Thej settled in town, received very* 
liberal assistance from Mrs. Feirars, were on tbebe^ 
terms imaginable with the Dashwoods; and setting 
aside the Jealousies and ill-wiU continually subsisting 
between Fanny and Lucy, in which their husbandsj 
of course took a part, as well as the frequent domestic^ 
disagreements between Robert and Lucy themselves, 
nothing could exceed the haimon^ in which they al' 
Ihed together. ' 

TVlint Edward had done to forfei4lk the right 
eldest son, might have puzzled many pcojgle to flftf * 
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at; anti what Robert had done to succeed to tty 
light have puzzled them still mure It was an 
«|Tangemen(, howeyei, jiwtihed in its effects^ if nolo 
d^itb cause; for nothing evei appeared in Roheit'i 
Hwle ot liiiug, or ui talkingi to gi\e a siiBpicion of 
^ rogiettiiig the extent of his incomcy as either 
jiving hiH brother too littlot oc bunging lamself too 
l^ucli; —and if Ldward might be judged froiti the 
«adj discharge of his duties in tAory particular^ 
tom an increasing attachment to his wife and his 
.pme, and liom the regulai checrfulnebs of his 
^iiitSy he might he bupposed no less contented with 
)iB lot, no less free from OAeiy wish of an exchange. 

£lmoi*8 marriage dnided her as little fiom her 
hmily as could well be contrned, without rendering 
he cottage at Barton entirely uselcssy for hei mother 
md sisteiB spent much ntoie than half their time 
nth her. Mrs. Dashwood was acting on motiyes 
policy as well as pleasure in the frequency of her 
risits at Delaford; for her Avish of bringing Mari^ 
ttane and Colonel Brandon together was haidly less 
Mumest, though rather mure hbeial, than what John 


Md expressed. It was now her darling object. 
rreciouB as was the company of hei daughter to her^ 


ihe desired nothing so much as to give up its coH" 
itant enjoyment to her \alucd friend; and to see 


llananne settled at the Mansion-house was equally 


ih^ wish of Edward and Elinor. They each felt his 
'^rrows and their own obligations, and Mananney 
[)r general consent, ivas to be the reward of all. 

*such a confederacy against her—with a 
^^yrledge so intimate of his goodness—with a con* 
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fiction of hiB fond attachment to hoi self, ivhich n( 
last, thouf^h long after it was obsoivable to e'vei^bod 
else, burst on hci—ax hat could she do ^ 

Maiianne 1) isln\ood was bom to an oxliatrdin ^ 
fate Sho was bom to diHoo\tt tht fnUchoed ot 
own opuiioiiR, and t j countei nt, b-^ hci conduct b ^ 
most labourite maxims bho was bom to o^eicoi 
an affection fctimd so laU in litc as at 6c\inteeii' 
and with no sciitimint biipiim to stioug esteon 
and lively iiKudsbip, aoluntanl} to gi\e her han 
to anotbei ^—ind tint othir, v man wlio hid suf 
fered no less thin 1 eisclt undci the esiiit of a forme 
attachment,—^whom, two jc iia bcfoie, she hid con 
sidered too old to bemuiicd,— ind who still songhi 
the constitutional safegiiaid of a flannel waisteoatl ^ 

But so it was Instind of falling a Bacnfire to ait 
irresistible passion, as once she had fondly flitteied 
herself with expecting,—instead of icmuumg esetl 
for e\er with her mothei, and iuicliiig hei only plea' 
eures m retirement and stud^, is afterwards in he] 
moie calm and sober ]udgment she had determined 
on»—she found heiSelf, tt nineteen, submitting ^ 
new attachments, entering on new dut CB, placed li 
a new home, i wife, the mistiess of a famil}, and 
the patroness of a Tillage 

Colonel Brandon w as now as happ^ as all those 
who best loTcd him bchei ed he deserved to be,— 
Marianne he was consoled for every past affliction,-** 
her regard and her society restored his mind to 
mation, and his spirits to cheerfulness, and 
Maiianne found her own happiness m foinung 
yeas equally the persuasion and delight of each 
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«er?iiig friond Manantip lould nerpr love by halves; 
and her whole he irt became, m time, as much de* 
oted to hci husband, is it had once been to. Wil* 
URhby 

i^Willou^hby o( ul I not hear of her mimage with- 
l^it a paiit;, ind his punishment was soou aftei wards 
I )mph te lu the ^ duiiuiy f ugiveuess of Mis Smith, 
Cfho, b\ stating his maiiiagi with a woman of ehdi- 
yacUr, asthc b nice of her elcmtiuy, gave him rea¬ 
son iot bdiciing, that had he behaved with honour 
iowards M uiamie, he might at onei hive been happy 
and rub IhithiB lepentaiKc of nnseunduet, which 
iliUB brought its own punishment, wis simtic, need 
not be doubted, nor tint he long thought of Colonel 
Srandon with cn\j, and of Marianne with legtet 
3nt that he was foi evei mt c naolable—^that he fled 
fi om society, or contracted an habitu il gloom of tc mper, 
or ditd of a br ken heart, must not be depended on—- 
for he did neither He lived to exeif, and frequently 

i d enjoy himself His wife wis not alwiys out of 

iUmour, nor his home always uncomfortable, and 
a hia bleed of horses and dogs, and in sporting of 
very kind, he found ui mcoxisiderable degree of 
domestic felicity 

1 or Marianne, however—in spite of his in omlity 
in suLYiviug her losss-he ahyaja retained that de¬ 
cided regard which inteiested him in everything that 
befel her, and made her bis secret standard of per¬ 
fection in woman, and many a using beauty would 


be slighted by him in after days as bearing no com* 
jpanson with Mrs Biandon. 

Mrs* Dashwood was prudent enough to remain at 
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tlhekCottage, tvitBcFot atfiettiptiBg a removal to Dela* 
{i^ I tad fortunately for Sir Jdhn and Mrs, Jenniiigs, 
WhcaB Maiianne wan taken from them, Maigirct had 
yaached an age highly suitable foi daiuing, and 
ilflftgr ineligible for being supposed to have a lover. 

V petween Bayton siiid Delaford, there Tvas that con^ 
Ittbnt ciommunication which strong family affectiol^* 
saiturally dicti^te; and among the mentsaii4 
tlm htfpphtiesB of Elinor and Maiiamics let it not he 
as the least rotisidrrable, that though MStere^ 

' Bud living almost within wght of each othoi ^ they couW 
without disagntment between thcmbelves, oj 
|B^duciag coolnesB between their husbands. 


THE END. 










